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Professor Silas Jones writes the most helpful prayer-meeting message that appears in current litera- 
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Every Reader A Stockholder 


The Christian Century is essentially a mutual concern. Every individual reader, 
no matter how remote nor how humble, is a stockholder in the enterprise, sharing with 
editors and business manager and office workers in the dividends of the company. 


What are these dividends? The dividends of The Christian Century are the benefits 
the paper brings to your own life each week and the benefits it brings to the cause 
of Christ which both the makers of the paper and its readers love. 

In producing these dividends and in increasing them every reader has a part. 
You have a part, primarily, of course, through the investment of the $1.50 a year which 
you made. This investment brought you immediate returns: within two weeks from the 
time you remitted the postal order you were receiving dividends. You were put in pos- 
session of the news from other congregations. You were given a serial story to read 
which, if you bought it in book form, would cost you as much as the year’s subscription 
to The Christian Century. You were shown the events of the recent days interpreted not 
simply as a secular newspaper would interpret them but in the light of their relation 
to Christ’s business in the world. You received fresh interpretation of life from brainy 
and spiritually minded writers whose contributions, together with the editorials, you 


read again and again. 

When you stop to think of it that first dividend you received was worth your en- 
tire investment! And yet, regularly, fifty-one times more, that weekly dividend has 
been repeated; and somehow you felt that it was a bigger dividend each week, for you 
wrote in to the editors recently and said, “Your paper grows better and better all the 


time.” 

But this isn’t the extent of Your shareholding in The Christian Century. You are in 
deeper than when you made your first investment. As you have read your paper 
from week to week you have found your eyes and heart opening to perceive and to 
cherish certain great ideals and purposes which vour paper espouses. You have 
learned that these ideals and purposes in the hearts of the men who make the paper are 
their reasons for making it. They talkand write not simply as if they wished to 
make the paper succeed but as if they wished to make these ideals and purposes suc- 
ceed. Certain suggestions as to what these ideals and purposes are are found on the 
opposite side of the page which you are now reading. 

The point we are now urging is that your investment in The Christian Century is more 
than that original $1.50. You have invested your Heart in The Christian Century, and 
along with your heart you wish to invest your Service. This is the temper we find 
prevailing everywhere among our readers. At the Pittsburgh Convention our readers 
took so many new subscriptions for us that our office has actually been embarrassed in 
the mechanical labor of listing the new names. We are gratified to be thus “embar- 
rassed”! 

Now what our mutual enterprise needs is that all our stockholders shall work to- 
gether in a vigorous and systematic campaign for new subscribers. The makers of the 
paper are organizing for an especially active canvass on their part. They do not 
doubt that the readers of the paper will do their part. Every reader should consider 
himself an Agent for The Christian Century just because he is a Subscriber. A single 
subscriber in a local church should be a guarantee that that church will be thoroughly 
canvassed for new subscriptions. Two or three subscribers in a local church should 
make the guarantee that much more secure. 

Many pastors will be glad to write letters similar to the one Dr. Tyler sent to his peo- 
ple, which was reproduced on this page last week. 

Some pastors and laymen who read The Christian Century will be glad to take sub- 
scriptions without commission. We would much prefer our friends, ministers and lay- 
men, to accept commissions on the new names they send in if they will write us for 
terms. We are making an extraordinary offer to agents for the next 60 days. It is an 
offer whereby any energetic person in the average church can make from $25 to $50 
by the close of the holidays, without giving up his regular employment. 


Observe: That all new yearly subscriptions received from now until December 3! 
are dated to January 1, 1910, thus giving the subscriber the balance of the year free. 
Write for our commission rates and for a receipt book. 
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The Christian Century 


CHARLES LCAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT, EDITORS 


Mr. Church’s Address 


A Critique and An Appreciation 


CCORDING to our announcement last week we are this week 
A presenting Colonel Church’s address that our readers may have 
in their hands the full text of this much-discussed speech. 

At the time it was delivered it was not our purpose to contribute 
anything to its especial publicity. But now that it has been made 
the theme of unrestrained denunciation in certain of the Disciple 
papers and has been seized upon by the outside press as one of the 
most significant features of the Centennial convention, it seems ob- 
vious to our editorial mind that our readers should be put in pos 
session of it. 

The fact that The Christian Century takes issue with many if not 
all of the speaker’s points relating to the plea of the Disciples, instead 
of being a reason for not publishing the address is a sort of challenge 
to re-study and re-state the sanctions of our position and to con- 
sider afresh any problems or discrepancies that may be implicit in 
it. In this view we will freely open our pages to Mr. Church to 
make reply to our strictures as lie may see fit. 

The subject assigned the speaker by the committee was “The 
Progress and Achievements of One Hundred Years.” In the five 
pages which the address covers in The Christian Century there are 
but two paragraphs which bear upon the theme, the second and the 
seventh. Looking at the program for that day it is evident that the 
makers of it intended Mr. Church’s theme to be an examination and 
estimate of the things accomplished by the Disciples up to the 
present moment. 

What of the present strength and resources of the brotherhood? 
What of the type of character our church life and our doctrinal ideas 
have produced? What of our literary contributions to thought and 
life? What of our permanent impression upon national life and 
civilization? What of our influence in quickening and directing the 
wonderful social movement of which our present generation and 
Mr. Church himself are so profoundly conscious? Above all, because 
so central a part of our purpose as a people, what of our part in 
bringing the scattered flock of Christ into one fold? 

These are some of the questions which naturally belong to the 
subject assigned Mr. Church. They are all of them matters of 
history; his theme was a study and assessment of certain historical 
facts. No more important task is waiting to be done for our people. 
And with all respect to the other four splendid names to whom was 
assigned this same theme in the parallel sessions, not one of them is 
so well fitted to perform this service for the brotherhood as is the 
grandson of Walter Scott. 

But Mr. Church, after a few felicitous summaries, passes from his 
theme into that assigned the speaker who was to follow him, viz., 
“Outlook and Appeal.” This was the real title of Mr. Church’s 
address. He was looking forward when the committee asked him to 
look backward, to the future when the committee asked him to look 
to the past and appraise it. No doubt the ill-mannered dissent with 
which the address was received was due to the audience’s sense that 
the speaker was off his subject quite as much as to its pronounced 
disagreements with his declarations. 

Another criticism of the address and a reason for its shockingly 
inhospitable reception is the fact that it bristles with inaccuracies. 

The Diseiples are habituated to exact speech, especially in matters 
of the scripture. Some might say that we are over-finical. But it is 
difficult for any speaker or writer to command the patience of a 
typical Disciple audience who is inexact in his references to the 
Bible. To say that Joseph was driven to the divorce court, or that 
it is scarcely imaginable that the jailor was immersed in the jail at 
Philippi, or that many thousands who were converted by the apostles 
were never baptized at all, simply closes the ears of informed Dis- 
ciples to any message a speaker might have. 

And to adopt Mr. Church’s too-easy explanation of the longevity 
of Methuselah not only brings pronounced dissent upon the speaker’s 
head, but brings the science to which he attributes the alleged ex- 
planation into undeserved contempt. 


We are not trying to suggest that this address met its unhapp) 
Much of 


the conscious argument of the paper strikes at certain beliefs and 


reception because of these mere technical considerations. 


practices of the Disciples which are the warp and woof of their 
typical thinking. 

In our statement of last week we set forth our criticism of Mr. 
His argument that the 


Church’s utterances on the baptism question. 
practice of both immersion or affusion according to the option of the 
candidate would bring us nearer the mark of a free church capabl 
of including all Christians called forth our pronounced dissent. As 
a people seeking a basis of unity the Disciples are on the right 
ground in the practice of immersion only. So long as there is ar 
immersionist conscience in Christendom there will be no union on an 
optional procedure in the practice of baptism. 

Mr. Church’s conception of Christian union seems to us to 
sacrifice the ideal the Disciples have ever held constantly before them. 
He says “The Christian union which our fathers hoped for, in one 
broad organization, will never come.” Again, “All these churches 
today are needed in the progress of civilization, the only imperative 
thing being that they should disarm against each other.” 

In these statements Mr. Church puts himself not only out of line 
with Disciple tradition, but in opposition to many of the most pro 
phetie voices of our day in other communions than our own. The 
trend toward unity in the church is one of the most manifest signs 
of the times, and the possibility of complete working union with 
denominational lines practically broken down is today easier t 
entertain than ever before. 

It seems to The Christian Century that every Disciple of Christ 
should take high ground on this theme and hold it unilinchingly, 
heartened by the mighty reinforcements that are already at hand 

There are other criticisms of lesser or greater import that we 
might present upon Mr. Church’s paper. But in making even these 
which we have set down both this week and last we are conscious 
that we are not touching the deeper meanings of the address. 

Mr. Church is a layman. He is a man of business who takes time 
to write books and to promote philanthropies. His address is not 
to be judged from the standpoint of ecclesiastical technique It is 
bigger than our little systems. Its author is a man of vision and 
the great thing in the address is its splendid sweep of vision. 

It is evident to every reader of the essay that we are here reckon 
ing with a man possessed of the soul of Thomas Campbell. If by 
blood he is of the line of Walter Scott, by spiritual consanguinity 
he is of the line of the author of the Declaration and Address. 

Like his spiritual forbear he feels the problem humanly. It is 
not a question of church diplomacy or doctrinal correctness or party 
pride. It is a question of human life. 

Like the Master, he lifts up his eves upon the multitude of the 
unchurched and his heart is stirred with compassion. He looks in 
upon the church and finds its leaders, like the scribes of Jesus’ day. 
contending about dogmas and forms which have utterly no relevancy 
to human salvation or welfare. 

To judge such an address by its correctness of detail is like judging 
the sun by the spots on its face. 

To protest against its inclusion in the published Proceedings of the 
And to include 
it in the Proceedings with an undiscriminating protest attached is 


Convention is to propose to publish a dishonest book 


to betray to the world that the Disciples have fallen into the same 
bigotry and sectarianism from which their Fathers suffered one 
hundred years ago. 

The little thing 
Its error is 


The big thing about the address is the truth in it. 
about it is its error. Its truth is vital and imperative. 
innocuous or self-corrective. 

No finer chance to display the courtesy of strength and confident 
faith could be asked for than has come with the appearance, under 


so dramatic conditions. of Mr. Church’s address. 
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Chicago’s Turmoil 
Chicago is in a pretty turmoil. Whatever may have been Mayor 


Dunne’s shortcomings, he was honest. No man says less than that 


But he demanded certain radical measures for the forefend- 


of him. 
Among them 


ing of the city against possible future corruption. 
were radical measures to prevent corporations and franchise grabbers 
from ever again instituting the footpad methods of the Yerkes’ 
regime. “Big Business” took fright at this and by its respectability 
put into the mayor’s office a man whose ideals none are so charitable 
as to defend. Of course no one thinks “Big Business” wanted an 


immoral man for mayor. But when the dollar is up against the 


difficulty it will wink at character for the sake of the cent-percent. 

Cook County also had a clean State’s Attorney. He was too clean, 
and by the general fight made upon him because of his probity a 
young man slipped into the office almost unbeknown except that he 
accepted, without making any definite pledges beyond the one that 
he would not engage in the “useless” task of trying to close the 
Sunday saloons, the support of those who opposed the man then 
in office. He no sooner comes into his office than he begins to take 
things seriously. There may be many interpretations of Mr. Way- 
man’s motives, but the fact remains that he is overturning things 
and that the foul tribe revealed as he lifts the rotten planks has put 
the entire corrupt administration of the city into a cold sweat. He 
convicted “Skinny” Madden, the corrupt labor leader, and Inspector, 
McCann for taking bribes in his controlling of the “Red-light” and 
saloon business on the West side. He has now revealed the utter cor- 
ruption of the Jury Commissioners’ office by showing how cards were 
juggled and men who were approachable put on vital cases. He 
speaks out very frankly by telling the police that if they will coiper- 
ate with him he will put the gamblers in the penitentary and tells 


the public that the tax dodger is a worse enemy of society than the 


thief and murderer. 
The trial of MeCann brings to light the utter corruption of the 


police department. “Big Business” is not for that sort of thing, and 


its mavor is compelled to seek salvation from public wrath and the 
I 


fates by appointing a man to the head of the force that is upholding 


his reputation for fearlessness and honesty. This man, Chief 
Steward, finds himself handicapped, as above stated, but is determined 
that the light shall be let in and strikes with desperate energy at the 
he mayor is dropped almost from public notice 


evils before him. Th 
and Steward and Wayman hold the focus of attention. If Wayman 


will do for Chicago what Folk did for St. Louis he will be a strong 


candidate for governor. 


Will the Senate Defy the Constitution? 


the states have passed resolutions 
vote of the people. 


The requisite two-thirds of 
asking for the election of senators by direct 
state into line of peti- 


Alabama’s action brought the thirty-first 

tioners and Senator Owen of Oklahoma proposes to make it his 

business to see what the senate will do about it. He was rebuked 
and 


by Aldrich and Hale last winter for mentioning the matter 


majority would deal with the question in its own 


Already the house has passed the necessary 


told that the 
good time and way. 
It is claimed that five of the states 
, the 


resolution four separate times. 
their resolutions in technical form. If 


neglected to put so 
necessary number can be supplemented within the next year for the 
passage of the tariff measure has greatly strengthened the demand 


be made amenable to the direct de- 


The moral demand is just as good as 


that the senate should 
mands of the popular will. 
if all the five had not overlooked the technical form, but the senate 
is not very amenable to “moral demands” from the body politic. 
It ought to cause the senate to join the house in a concurrent 
resolution, but it will not. Unfortunately the constitution makes 
no provision for compelling action by congress, even after the 
states have petitioned for the convention. 

Senator Owen dares to prophesy that Aldrich would have the 
a committee and held up, even if brought up 


matter referred to ¢ 
under the most formal and technical manner. But the day of 


judgment cannot be forever delayed. The demands of the public 
will be enforced. The Senate was never meant to be an obstructor 
It was designed as a deliberate body in days 


of the people’s will. 
It was 


when public intelligence was much lower than it is today. 
one of the necessary compromises with old forms of government, 


but democracy moves on to larger powers of the people as the 


people grow more intelligent. 
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A “Lemon” for the Lemon Grower 

When tariffs are made, every special industry claims a “cut 4 
the pie.” Senator Flint labored and traded for a raise on lemons 
because California raises them. Senator Tillman forgot his raging 
against privilege long enough to ask a duty on tea because Sout) 
Carolina has an infant tea industry. Democrats joined the genera) 
foray for protection to industries in “my state” and thus gave the 
lie to their fair protests against “special privilege” in many am 
Now Senator Flint is raging in a manner that would do credit to 
the stormy Tillman and declaring that the whole principle of pro- 
tection may be destroyed—all because the railroads immediately 
raised the rate on lemon shipments just enough to absorb the wd 
tax, and the poor lemon grower is handed a “lemon” in his quest 
of special privilege. Meanwhile, the people pay the bill just the 
same and it matters little to them whether one or another interest 
gets the benefit. It all helps in the determined war against 4)) 
forms of special privilege and will aid the cause of a permanent and 
scientific tariff commission that will consider the benefit of the 
whole country rather than that of any part at the expense of the 
whole. Tariff making has become the art of the politician instead 
of the science of the statesman. 


The Tariff Commission Wedge 
The new General Tariff Board is at work. 
to advise the president on or before March 31 next as to what 


Its first duty will be 


countries do and what do not discriminate against American products 
in their tariff schedules. The Puyne-Aldrich bill provides that the 
maximum rates of 25 per cent above the schedules named in the 
law shall obtain except where the president shall except countries 
that make no discrimination against us. This Board will investigate 
the tariff laws of all the nations and render a detailed report to the 
president in time for him to apply the maximum and minimum 
features by the date named. 

It was a part of the president’s program to have this Board 
appointed to do the work assigned it and to also make a thorough- 
going study of the relative cost of things at home and abroad that 
a tariff on that basis might be enacted, but the “powers-that-be” 
prevented the broader powers being given the commission and con- 
fined them to the task in hand. It is hoped a way may be found to 
either enlarge their powers or that their work will compel the 
appointment of such a commission for investigation. The creating 
of such a board cannot but be the thin end of a wedge that will 
bring a clear division of sentiment on the question of a permanent 
commission on tariff rates. If we are to have a tariff based on the 
difference of cost at home and abroad and for the benefit of 
American labor, it must provide for a scientific body that can de- 
termine that difference and not leave the matter to a general 
scramble and trade among special and localized interests. 


Is the Tariff a Workingman’s Boon? 


Fortunately the tariff is no longer a purely party problem. Demo- 
erats voted for many raises and Republicans proved tne most effec- 
tive advocates of lower rates in the recent special session of con 
gress. True, the platforms may continue to call for differing prin- 
ciples, but politicians will keep the ear to the ground and vote 
“their constituencies direct” (?) and statesmen will dare to think 
there may be a time for changes under changing conditions. 

During the recent discussion in congress, Senator Newlands used 
a document that ought to be read by every student of publi 
affairs in the land. It is the “Pittsburg Survey.” Under the pat 
ronage of the Russell Sage Foundation an exhaustive investigation 
of Pittsburg and the “Industrial District” was made and the results 
issued in a series of reports known as the “Pittsburg Survey.” It 
startled the country and has resulted in the organization in Pitts 
burg of a commission to better the conditions. The report is 
far above criticism as the report of a medical commission on tuberct: 
losis would be. 

Senator Newlands made a summary of the report before the 
senate and said that general conditions among the workingmen i 
that city, where more wealth had been created by protectionis® 
than in any other in the world, was worse than in any other plac 
in the country; that men worked twelve hours per day, seven day 
per week, and that their wages were not enough to support a family 
under conditions common in America; that most of the laborer 
were found to come from Southern Europe, where the standards of 
living are very low and that the conditions under which the 
worked in Pittsburg made it impossible for them to improve tH 
standards. 
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Editorials By Other Editors 


What Representative Journals Say of the Disciples’ Centennial 


The Disciples of Christ are peculiarly sensitive to the way in 
which they are regarded by the Christian people of the various 
jenominations. This is not a matter of overwrought self-conscious- 
ness O! bumptious pride, but of sane purpose. Our distinctive 
wsiness in the world is to effect certain results among the Christian 
le now organized in separate sects. With all these sects we 
share the great Christian ideals in common and stand shoulder to 
shoul jer with them in every conflict against heathenism and alcohol- 
ism and civic unrighteousness and ignorance and sin of every sort, 
In missions, in evangelism, in social forward movement, in prayer, 
in communion, in evangelical thinking and temper we are in accord 
with Christendom. But after every battle for our common cause, 
when our hosts have fallen back into their separate camps and are 
talking over the conflict and preparing to renew the attack the 
Disciples feel the burden of a message to their fellow-soldiers of all 
cannot help urging. Paul's “Woe is m« 


eamps. This message they 


if I preach not the gospel,” is their Nemesis if they preach not 
Christian unity. Just because they feel themselves entrusted with 
, message to their brethren they are concerned constantly to know 
with what temper they are regarded by their brethren. They wish 


to know how persuasively their pleadings for unity are carried home 


the Christian hearts of God’s divided people. In making up the 
total of their achievements for their first one hundred years they 
are more concerned about the results outside their own body than 
the results inside their own body. It is not a matter of pride 
that thev should have come to be numbered among the great de- 
nominations unless their testimony for unity is being taken seriously 
and becoming effective. At this Centennial time it is peculiarly 
important for the Disciples to be informed of the comments made 
by the religious press. The editors of The Christian Century take 
pleasure in yielding their customary space that the editorials of the 
most representative papers may be presented to our readers. In 
most cases we have given these in full, believing that there was 
often quite as much significance in the manner of reporting certain 


facts as in the pronouncement of opinions upon the facts. 


The United Presbyterian 


Especially interesting are the comments of the religious papers 
published in Pittsburg reflecting as they do the first hand impres- 
sions of the editors as contrasting with the comments of other 
papers whose data are furnished by newspapers and other reports. 
United Presbyterians in Pittsburg and vicinity showed every cour 
tesy to the Disciples, throwing open their churches and sending 
a fraternal delegate in Dr. McCrory, who captivated his great 
audience in Duquesne Garden with his good humor and eloquence 
The United Presbuterian 


Disciples Convention” as follows: 


and sound sense. comments on “The 


The Convention of the Disciples of Christ—known also as the 
Christian Church—in this city has been a notable event. Being the 
centennial anniversary of the organization of the church, every 
effort was made that it be the most imposing in their history. 
In this they were successful. The attendance was reported as 
nearing 30,000 enrolled delegates. The meetings were held at 
the Carnegie Library, the Duquesne Gardens and in some of the 
churches convenient thereto. They were all marked by great en- 
thusiasm, sometimes taking somewhat the character of political 
meetings in their demonstrations. 

The subjects of missions at home and abroad were discussed 
fully and with great ability. The several parts of their chureh 
work were presented in a manner that carried the audience with 
the speakers. The general effect on the members was an increase 
of interest in the denomination and its institutions. and of en- 
thusiasm in their support. Very liberal gifts were made. There 
was much of the spectacular in the meetings, more so than in our 
judgment becomes a religious assembly, or than is favorable to 
abiding spiritual profit, but some apology may be made for this 
In the fact of the centennial meeting and the largeness of the 
attendance. It was a mass meeting rather than a deliberative 
ody. They were given a cordial welcome by the churches and 
the people in general. The arrangements for the entertainment 
of the delegates and for the many meetings were so admirable that 
there was no confusion or ground of complaint. 

The Disciples are congregational in their church government, and 
therefore do not have a central controlling body of delegates, but 
meet in general convention annually. They have district, state 
and national societies for missionary and benevolent work. The 
necessity of a closer and more compact and authoritative organi- 
zation is felt by many. They are giving. more attention to educa- 


onal work, and the effect is seen in the rising ability of their 
They constitute a strong working 
Their missions, both 


eters and leading members. 
oree for earnest piety and evangelistic work. 


in America and in foreign lands, have been very successful. One 
interesting incident of the convention was the completion and 
equipment of a boat for the Congo. It was built and just finished 
at one of our establishments in the city at a cost of $10,000 fur- 
nished by the Oregon cnurches, and the money for its transporta 
tion and equipment, $6,000, was raised on the spot with shouts and 
songs. 

The Disciples are evangelical, but being founded on the basis 
of the unity of all Christians and the condemnation of creeds and 
formal church organizations, they do not define their doctrinal 
beliefs clearly and closely. Their condition of membership is a 
declaration of faith in Jesus Christ and a heartfelt desire to give 
up sin and work righteousness. They condemn denominational or 
ganizations, but we do not know of any body more positive in their 
condemnation of others, or more active in the propagation of their 
own faith and in the prosecution of their own work. They have 
been very successful and are gaining a higher standing in the 
Christian world. We wish them the largest possible good from their 
convention, and prosperity in their work. 

Two weeks later the same paper added the following under 
the title “The No-Creed Creed.” 

In their convention and everywhere and at all times the Dis 
ciples have much to say of their freedom from the shackles of 
creed, and declare they are organized on the basis laid down by 
Christ and built upon by the Apostolic Church. And yet when one 
of their appointed speakers said that to carry out their general 
principle of no creed they should not require immersion in order 
to gain admission into their communion, but should leave the form of 
baptism to the choice of the applicant, he was hissed, and a strong 
resolution of censure was adopted. The simple fact is that the 
no-creed creed is exceedingly narrow, and is built up largely with 
pride. The missionaries of other churches do not find the very broad 
faith people any easier to work with than those that are said 
to be bound and cramped by definite declarations of their faith. 
The Disciples have done great good, they are energetic and are 
increasing in number and influence, but we would like them to 
be more charitable. 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 


Somewhat more analytic is the statement made by the Methodist 
paper published in Pittsburg, which incidentally is said to have the 
largest circulation of any of the “Advocates” of that denomination. 
The editor states frankly his judgment that the Disciples have 
“not appreciably promoted Christian union” in the one hundred 
years of their history, nor are they capable of doing so upon the 
basis proposed. Whatever views one may hold on the subject he 
must concede that the Advocate’s editorial is presented in com- 
mendable spirit. 


Not the original Twelve whom Jesus chose to be with him, 
nor the Seventy whom he sent forth on a special but representa- 
tive mission, nor the “five hundred brethren” to whom he showed 
himself alive after his passion when he went into Galilee, nor yet 
the “one hundred and twenty” who tarried in the upper chamber 
in Jerusalem until the Holy Ghost came upon them; not the rapidly 
increasing multitude who in the first century were “called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch;” not those of whom most of us naturally 
think when we hear the phrase spoken, are they who are referred 
to in the above title, but that large company who in this day are the 
followers of Alexander Campbell in his earnest endeavor to restore 
primitive Christianity as he conceived it, and to promote the union 
of Christian people in the way he deemed most feasible. These 
excellent people call themselves “Disciples of Christ,” and desire 
to be known as such, because the movement was originally and 
is still in a large measure an attempt to return to the language 
teaching and methods of the apostles. They also call themselves 
“Christians,” and their churches “Christian” churches, and some of 
them prefer this name, not simply because it also is a New Testa 
ment title, but from the further fact that the Church of the Dis- 
ciples was the result of a movement in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century which was wider than the activity of the Campbells, 
and which resulted in the organization of the Christian Connection 
the members of which were called “Christians.” In 1831 the nu- 
merous followers of Barton W. Stone, a leader of the Christian 
Connection movement, in Kentucky, were united with the followers 
of Alexander Campbell, who were called “Disciples;” hence the 
two names. 

The little band who at the beginning gathered about the leador 
of the movement to restore the faith in its primitive simplicity 
has become a multitude which now numbers over one million mem- 
bers, and which increased by over haif a million during the sixteen 
years from 1890 to 1906. 

Every year the Disciples hold an international convention, at 
which great numbers of them come together for fellowship, inspira- 
tion, consultation and the formation of plans of work. In 1904 
at St. Louis the number of people who assembled in the city to 
attend the sessions of the convention was estimated at 23.000. For 
seven years preparation had been made for a great convention in 
Pittsburg to celebrate the centennial of the movement. The an- 
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tHE CHRIST 


nouncemen ] entennial nvention contained the tollowing 
leclaration We ( celebrating me t hie roan it n 
it goes back to Jerusalem in the first century, nor 
he beginning of church, for we have steadfast \ refused to add 
nother to the é numerous denominations, but the mauguration 
n ! n it ch of Christ for the restoration of! 
apost ini purity amd powel Che particular event which Is 
ori . inau " of the n men was ie publica 
yn \ l mas Campbe ’ Dy ul ion an Address wh i 
vas designe set th t of I Christian Associa n 
of W ng ( \ ( npbell ul formed This ma 
ato 2 3% Sar Is ) im ired the mprect 
\ t ri miv ar irly © original I 
nad i | ngs s posties et m to stand upon 
he u ! ! e i 8s it ‘ ecinning 
\lexand Campbe placed mself upon s father’s pl itform, al I 
! ‘ ed 1 leader of the movement which assumed 
t persuading the Christian pet ‘ ula 
n i t ‘ p their histor names and creeds and usages, 
ind pt terpretation W Campbell and those associated 
wit m had plac ipon t meaning of the New Testament, and 
ipon the } : 1 meaning t rdinances and istoms 
‘ 1 It is eV nt yl se OW val 
ore vi ( ny iW . pretation uld be persuaded to 
inite with m in the 1 ment. and since controversy was one 0 
t most nmon met is adopted for the furtherance of the cause 
‘ inity and purity, it is not surprising that the movement has 
vile to accomplis ts primary purpose to any very great extent 
That t isk ine ibove has not been accomplished is ac 
knowledged in the further declaration of th innouncement con 
cerning the entennia tha Thomas Campbell’s address is a 
message of light and love is as badly needed now as a century 
ago.” However, the spirit and addresses of the convention just 
losed have made it pla n that the original purpose of the movement 


has not been given up The mission of the Disciples of Christ 
is still to the urches, to the Christian people of the world, to 
persuade them to be one in the manner originally proposed More 
over, it was made plain why Campbell did not succeed in what we 
may regard as the honest purpose and earnest endeavor of his 


fe. and why the Disciples of Christ will not succeed in the effort to 
promote the unity of the Christian church after the method pro 
Alexander Campbell attached to the 
sacrament of baptism, and his strenuous insistence upon immersion 


posed For the meaning which 


scriptural and valid mode of baptism, have not been, 


ind are not now. acceptable to the great majority of those who ad 


is the one 


here to evangelic and ipostolic Christianity But when Col. Samuel 
Harden Church in an address at one of the sessions of the con 
vention advocated baptism by that form which the conscience 
and intelligence of the eandidate should indicate to be sufficient,” 


nstead of by immersion, his suggestion was regarded as a radical 


leparture from a fundamental belief of Disciples, and provoked 
1 storm of protest which was expressed in resolutions adopted 
it a subsequent session of the convention. and in an edi- 


f whose 


printed in one of the leading dailies of Pittsburg 
proprietor is Disciple So that the Disciples are in 
the same sense and to about the same extent followers of Alexander 
Campbell as the Methodists are followers of John Wesley, the 


Presbyterians of John Calvin, and the Lutherans of Martin Luther. 


toria 


prominent 


all undertook the restoration of a more primitive type of 
though they all had a larger appreciation of th 
meaning of, Christian | than had Campbell. The Disciples 


history 
i Christ have not sueceeded in converting the other denominations 


These 


Christianity 


to their views of the teaching and usages of the apostolic age, 
nor have they appreciably promoted Christian unity. But they 
ve become a large and influential body of Christians, and their 
ntennial convention was a demonstration of their intense and 
tica nterest in education. missions, reforms and the world’s 
edemption \ unique and characterist feature of it was the 
® union set e on Forbes Field, where, according to the reports, 


25,000 people broke the bread and shared the cup in remembrance 


Christ’s death Though the number may hav been overesti 
mated, it was probably the largest communion service in the history 

the Christian church 

lhe coming of the Disciples in so large numbers was a distinct 


ime inspiration to the Christian forees of this city, and all 
thoughtful Christian people not blinded by prejudice will join in 
{ ne that wl he centennial of the 


eT 
they began to be organized as Disciples in 1827, they will 


they ome to celebrate the 





1 


e gone bevond the seventy-eight per cent of increase which 


rn irked their wv wth In the me riod covered bv the Federal censts of 


gv shown by 


aon) } t a 1906. the largest per cent of increase 


Prot nt bodies in this country 
The Congregationalist 


The Re D Hl. Lueas, pastor of the First Congregationa 
( Pitts ! the meeting places of the convention 
neal { rnegi Institute ré rte the convention to The Conare 
aationaliet I : ; ; } + ' >} ler } 
alis jostor r erms ( eviden ippreciation under the 
‘ ! \ Gt t Centennial Convention.’ 
eates eligious gathering in point « numbers and e 
thu mam ¢ 1<<e? ed ' Pittsbu vas ft of the Centennial 
nventior the Disciples of C) st eld October 11-19 Conven 
; re re ‘ l annu if t ‘4 vear being the one hundredth 
since Thomas ( impli vrote the celebrated Declaration and Ad 
ress } n ‘ ‘ eginning of ft Restoration Movement 
is the Disciples are pleased to call their denominational life. a 
effort was put forth to make it a creat occasion 
, <, <even specif ms. ea ‘ the hetterment of the 
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individual, congregational, institutional and general life of the d 
nomination, have been constantly kept before the people. Their 
response has been so general and hearty that many of these aims 
have been realized; and the Disciples as a body, have certainly 
taken advance ground. They have doubled their contributions 
missions, developed an army of tithers and made marked progress 
in evangelism. 
rheir greatest 








achievements have 
and in the training of young men and 
ind missionary work. They report nearly 
teacher training classes, and the largest percentages of ministerial] 
students of all the denominations. 
Che programs of the simultaneous meetings were alike as to char- 
liffered as to the personnel of the speakers. Most of 


been in Sunday-school work 
women for the ministry 
200,000 registered jy 


icter. but 
the addresses were brilliant, inspiring and well calculated to arouse 





enthusiasm in the work of the kingdom as represented by th 
Christian denomination. 

The heroes of the movement were lauded and its distinctive prin 
ciples were emphasized. The two things that impressed the e} 
most as a possible explanation of the rapid growth of the Christian 


denomination were, first, their loyalty to their peculiar principles; 
ind, second, their readiness to advertise both these and their move. 
ment 
of what they believe to be their twofold mission, that of bringing 
all Christians into one universal brotherhood and saving the world 
for Christ, seem to be the stimulant that sustains and impels their 
work. 

\ feature of the convention was the dedication, at t! 
of James Rees and Sons Company. of thi 
Oregon, to be used on the Congo. Thousands shared i: 
cises, and over $8,000 was raised for mission work on 
brink. 

Probably the most impressive meeting of all the series was that 
at Forbes Field, where 20,000 people, seated in the largest baseball 
pavilion on earth, solemnly and reverently partook of the Lord’s 
Supper in commemoration of his death and passion. As the thon- 
sands of elders and deacons waited upon the immense company, 
I could not help contrasting the solemn silence that settled upon 
the throng with the tumultous confusion that usually attends the 
multitude which gathers in that place. It was, in all probability, 
the largest communion service ever held. 

The attendants at these conventions numbered about 25,000 and 
represented nearly every country on the globe. 


accompanied by an enthusiasm born of conviction 


mission s 





In the same issue the editor comments on the convention. agree 


ing with the Pittsburg Advocate that the Disciples have grown 


to be a great denomination but have “strengthened rather than 


loosened denominational ties” in the territory where they have 


succeeded. Their success has been mainly achieved “in a denomina- 





tional 
thought.” The editorial follows: 


spirit and has contradicted the central principle of 


The churches whose members call themselves the 
Christ may well be gratified by the success of their 
convention in Pittsburg last week. We print elsewhere in this 
number a report of its memorable features. The mission of the 
denomination, as defined in the convention sermon, is “the restora- 
tion of the unity of the church to the end that the world may lk 
won to Christ.” The wide ingathering resulting in a membership 
of a million and a quarter at the end of less than a hundred years 
tells of the ceaseless activity and enthusiasm of the members and 
of the missionary spirit which has built up a large membership 
in foreign fields. Thomas Campbell came out of Ireland a Pres 
byterian of the straitest sect. He was censured by his presbytery 
in western Pennsylvania for laxity in admitting other Christians 
to the communion table. The disunion he found in the churches 
weighed heavily upon his heart. 


D sciples 
Centennial 


From his declaration of the ex- 
isting unity of the church, which all recognize, the Dis 
ciples’ churches reckon their life. He was joined by his much more 
militant son, Alexander, and the latter became the fighting leader. 
Passing over to belief in the necessity of immersion and being re 
baptized. they carried the church to Baptist ground and are 
often reckoned as a part of the Baptist movement. The testi- 
mony of these Disciple churches has gained a great multitude 
of followers, but seems rather to have strenethened than loosened 
denominational ties in the territory where it has won its way to 
prominence. Its people, so far as we know, have never hesitated 
to associate themselves in separation, even in communities already 
amply supplied with churches. Judged by that test. their large 
work has been done mainly in a denominational spirit, and has 
contradicted the central principle of their thought Sut the prin 
iple itself is coming to be held valid by multitudes who have never 
me under the influence of the Campbells or their followers. 


should 





In a subsequent issue the same paper draws a parallel between 
ts_ half 


the Disciples and an Episcopalian gathering and suggests 


1 program for both bodies 


Pittsbur 


sagely and half humorously a practic: 





At the opening of the great assembly of Disciples in 


was preached setting forth the 
f this great body as “the restoration of the 
At the ordination of a bishop coadjutor of the Episeopal Chur 
n Virginia about the same time the venerable Bishop Doane pleaded 
eloquently for the same thing, the reunion of Christendom. Both 
organizations refuse to be called denominations of the Chris 
ian church. Each is the church. If for the next few years t! 
twain should devote their uniting themsel 


a powerful sermon supreme a 





unity of the church 


these 





whole energies to 





into one body, what an example they would set before “the sects 

he Disciples could only immerse all the Episcopalians and 
Episcopal bishops could ordain the Discilpe ministers, the umion 
ould be consummated. 
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The Interior (Presbyterian) 
The Interior, published in Chicago, is probably as clear and 
potent a voice for Christian union as any organ among the Dis 
ciples. In a remarkable editorial published some months since 


on “The Presbyterian Church Catholic” the editor said: 


lf the church is catholic, then the upbuilding of a separate entity 
called Presbyterianism cannot be a worthy Christian purpose Phe 
only Presbyterian effort which can also be Christian is such as 
is projected and executed with sole reference to the yvreatening 
of the universal church. Any congregation and any work for 
which it can be said only that it strengthens Presbyterianism ought 
to be discontinued forthwith. 


And in a later issue this same paper said with almost prophetic 
voice, in an editorial on “How to Unite Churches,”’— 

What is required, therefore, for the uniting of churches is not 
a reduction of their respective theologies to a common agreement, 
put mutual consent to extend a little more widely that tolerance 
of differences, which they are all obliged to practice within their 
own boundaries. When two churches are both clearly persuaded 
that their whole reason for being is comprehended in_ bringing 
Jesus Christ near to sinning men for salvation’s sake, their unity 
of purpose should make it not only possible but easy to unite for 
that purpose in one organization, and their differences on lower 
doctrines of theology ought not to forbid the consolidation. 

What a newspaper with such editorial convictions thinks of the 
Disciples and their convention will be read with much interest. 


With extraordinary variety of meetings and addresses Disciples 
of Christ, not only from all over America but from distant parts 
of the world, commemorated in Pittsburg last week the hundredth 
anniversary of the first proclamation by Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell of those ideas of Christian union which the denomination 
is wont to characterize as its plea. It was not until much later 
that the Campbells separated their followers into a distinct rr 
ligious body, but the body regards the primary impulses of its 
life as dating from 1809. There had been an expectation that the 
occasion would draw 50,000 delegates and visitors to Pittsburg, 
and although that expectation was not fully realized, the host of 
30,000 or more who did appear astonished the city and made an 
immense popular impression. The delegation which traveled 
farthest to be present was the group of five men from Australia. 
The ceremonies of the week were directed by an influential com 
mittee of which the chairman was Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor of 
The Christian-Evangelist of St. Louis, who presided at the open 
ing session. Rev. George H. Combs of Kansas City preached the 
convention sermon, which was chiefly devoted to bearing home 
on his hearers the feeling that the Disciples of Christ are not 
accomplishing their mission as they should. Said he, speaking 
of the other denominations: “We must find our way into their 
pulpits, their prayer meetings, their revivals and their conven- 
tions, crying ‘Brethren, we entreat vou that there may be no di 
vision among you.’” The foreign mission meetings were probably 
the most spirited of all the exercises of the week. The women 
of the church reported the collection of $200,000 as a special Cen 
tennial offering. Of this amount $75,000 was raised by the women 
of Indiana and will be devoted to the establishment of a mis 
sionary training school in Indianapolis. The regular foreign mis 
sionary gifts of Disciple churches amounted in the last year to 
$350,000—a gain of $75,000 over the year before. 

In the issue of the week following that in which the above re 
port was given appeared another notice, commenting upon the 
great communion service and reverting to Dr. Combs" sermon 
which the editor certainly misconceives. Dr. Combs would be 
the last men in the convention to sanction proselyting in an overt 
or a covert way. We shall not undertake to interpret the utter 
ance to which the Interior refers, leaving to Dr. Combs himself 
the privilege, if he desires it, of reassuring our good neighbor on 
the point he raises. The later editorial is as follows: 


The greatest communion service ever held in the history of 
Christendom was the administration of the Lord’s Supper which 
closed the Centennial celebration of the Discipies of Christ at 
Pittsburg on the second Sunday afternoon of their eight days 
meeting. The place chosen was the amphitheater of Forbes Field, 
Pittsburg’s great baseball park, where 20,000 persons were seated 
together. The sacred tables were spread on the ball field at the 
Toot of the tiers of seats. Notwithstanding the extreme wings 
of the audience were two city blocks apart the whole vast throng 
sang the hymns and repeated the responses in perfect unison. The 
crowd was as orderly as if it had been an ordinary congregation 
in church. There was no sermon simply the distribution of the 
sacramental elements. It took nearly half an hour to administer 
each kind but the whole service occupied a few minutes less than 
one hour. The minister in charge was Rev. Wallace Tharp of 
Pittsburg. A corps of 600 lay officers—elders and deacons—bore 
the bread and wine to the people. The sight is said to have been 
beyond all description impressive and memorable. Although the 
convention was at times characterized by the proselyting spirit 
which was but thinly veiled in the opening sermon of Mr. Combs 
(from which quotation has been previously made in this column), 
more liberal utterances were common and appeared to be heartily 
received. Thus Colonel Samuel Harden Church, probably the most 
eminent layman of the denomination in Pittsburg, told the con 
vention plainly that as long as the Disciples insist on immersion 
as the only form of baptism they stultify their plea for Christian 
union on the basis of the Bible’s teachings. He said it was 
scarcely imaginable” that all New Testament baptisms were by 
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immersion, and it was eviuent that Jesus never said a word about 
baptism to the people to whom he preached. Said Colonel Chureh 
“The Methodist policy which leaves it optional for the candidate 
to choose his own form of baptism is nearer the mark of a free 
church than ours. To adhere to compulsory immersion transforms 
this free church into pope and ecumenical council all in one.” 


The Journal and Messenger (Baptist) 
This paper makes a quotation from Pittsburg local paper which 
has significance only on showing what in premium were received 


in the editorial office of this reactionary Baptist journal 


The “Disciples” Centennial, at Pittsburg, was a gigantic affair 
It is claimed that 40,000 “delegates” were present, though it is 
probable that the most of them were from the city of Pittsburg, 
or its immediate vicinity. A local paper sums up the results as 
follows, probably under the guidance of a member of the body: 

“In a century the Christian church has secured 1,300,000 communi 
eants, 11,714 churches, 8,752 Bible-schools and 6,861 ministers 
Nearly a million students are enrolled in the Bible-schools, and 
the total church valuation is $29,742.244. The steamer, “Oregon, 
built by the church in the local shipyards, was dedicated and then 
dismantled for shipment to the Congo River, where it enters the 
missionary field. Over $100,000 was contributed in open meetings 
for carrying on work at home and abroad. Scores of addresses 
were delivered by senators, congressmen and prominent business 
men of the country, while the crowning climax was reached last 
Sunday, when over 25,000 persons gathered at the baseball park 
here and partook of the Lord’s Supper, which, it is said, was the 
most marvelous communion service ever attempted. The first 
wedge for a broad interpretation of the baptismal ceremony was 
driven in one of the speeches, and it is possible that in a short 
time candidates for entrance into the Christian Church will be 
allowed to choose the form of baptism which their own consciences 
dictate.” 


The World Today 


An interesting comment in this wideawake monthly is that 
the general trend toward unity in the religious world has had 
its influence among Disciples, too! Certainly this is the most 
unkindest cut we could receive, but we do not believe the writer 
Was conscious of the ironical character of his compliment. 


The Disciples of Christ, in holding their Centennial celebration 
October 11-17, have reason to feel gratified over their suecess and 
progress. In the United States they now rank as sixth, in point 
of numbers. of the Protestant bodies. In certain states they take 
the first place. At first meeting with much opposition in thei1 
endeavor to restore the conditions ot the primitive chureh and 
avoid sectarianism, the Disciples are now on terms of sincere fellow 
ship with other religious bodies. Keynotes of their plan of work 
are evangelism, missions and union. Prominent among their aims 
are “Daily worship in every home” and “Every home anti-saloon 
territory.” An aggregate of a million dollars for missions was 
reached two years ago, and a fifty per cent increase on that was 
planned for 1909. They claim to have an enrollment of eighty 
thousand students of teacher-training and over one hundred thou 
sand graduates in that study. The trend toward unity, which 
has been evident among other denominational bodies, has had its 
influence among the Disciples, several local congregations having 
united with the Baptists. A notable instance is that of the First 
Christian Church, of Chicago, with the Memorial Baptist of that 
city. In southern California the Congregationalists and the Dis 
ciples are jointly operating a college, and in western Canada pro 
vincial missionary organizations belonging to the taptists and the 
Disciples or Christians have been combined. 


The Outlook 


\ discriminating statement in connection with a report of the 
Centennial convention occurred in the Outlook’s issue of November 
6. Contrasting with most other editorial estimates the Outlook 
‘redits the Disciples with influence “in no small degree’ making 
for the abatement of sectarian warfare. Its editorial follows: 


Even in a land where big conventions and conferences are common 
the Centennial convention of the Christian church in Pittsburg 
from the 11th to the 19th of October, was an impressive assemblage 
It is estimated that it gathered together some fifty thousand peo 
ple. When the communion service was held in the open air on 
Forbes Field, the people there numbered between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand. The convention was called to celebrate the origins 
of a denomination which today includes some two million adherent 
Like many other denominations, this one arose from a movement 
which had as its object, not the creation of a new sect, but the 
reform or revivification of the existing organized chureh. Classic 
examples of similar movements resulting in a distinctive organi 
zation are those of Wesley and of the Unitas Fratrum. which re 
sulted respectively in the Methodist and Moravian bodies. As the 
Methodist movement was for the purpose of vitalizing a torpid if 
not moribund church, and as the Moravian movement was for the 
purpose of arousing the missionary spirit in a self-centered and 
partly paganized church, so the movement led by Alexander Camp 
bell was one for the purpose of softening the creedal rigidity and 
stringent sectarianism of the evangelical churches. We of todav 
ean hardly understand the animosity with which various denomina 
tions in America regarded one another a hundred vears ago. The 
more clearly related the denominations, the more bitter seemed 
to be the spirit. When Alexander Campbell. a native of Treland, 
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came from Glasgow, where he had been studying, to America, he 
found that his father, who had preceded him, had been disciplined 
because, as minister of one brand of Presbyterian church, he had 
invited to the communion table Presbyterians of another brand. 
Alexander Campbell had already been animated with the intention 
of spreading the spirit of liberty among the churches, and he found 
his father ready to join him. Together these two Campbells urged 
among the Presbyterians the adoption of a platform 
“the Word of God without note or comment” and the adoption of 
the name “Christian” without qualification. Because Alexander 
Campbell and his colleagues did not find in the New Testament 
any command establishing infant baptism, they insisted that the 
only valid baptism was adult immersion. Today this insistence 
on a particular rite seems inconsistent with the purposes that 
Campbell had in mind, but, under the circumstances in which he 
lived, it was significant of his breadth of mind; for it was based 
upon the idea that, since infant baptism and baptism by sprinkling 
were rejected by some Christians, whereas adult immersion was 
accepted as a valid form of baptism by all Christians, adult immer- 
common basis for all. As in other religious 
forgotten 


accepting 


sion could be made a 
movements, the original purpose has been frequently 
by those who call themselves the followers of its founder. The 
term “Christian” or “Disciple,” once adopted as a protest against 
sectarianism, has, by force of circumstances, become the name 
of a very distinct and powerful denomination, and immersion, 
adopted as a liberalizing practice, became in time a barrier against 
others who were equally entitled to the name Christian. In years 
past, contention marked by acerbity has characterized in certain 
localities the relations between churches of the Disciples, which be- 
lieve in immersion, and Baptist churches, which also believe in 
immersion. Those days, however, are happily passing. It was 
not without significance that the final meeting of this convention 
of Disciples at Pittsburg was held in a Baptist church. The fact 
that the days of sectarian warfare are passing is due in no 
smali degree to the influence which Campbell set in motion, and 
to the existence of the denomination which, tracing its descent 
from him, has existed for a hundred years without a formal creed 
and with remarkable freedom of organization combined with strik 
ing unity of feeling. The one address which aroused the greatest 
interest and called forth the most pronounced expressions of dissent 
at the convention was given by a layman, Colonel S. H. Church. 
He urged that the spirit of Alexander Campbell and his colleagues 
be given greater sway in dealing with the particular problems of 
today; that insistence upon immersion as a requisite for discipleship 
be frankly abandoned by the Disciples; that the principle of re- 
ligious union be frankly acknowledged as including the Roman 
Catholic and the Jew; that the Disciples accept the knowledge that 
modern criticism of the Bible has brought, and that they cease to 
build churches in small communities already supplied with churches 
bearing other names. In spite of the fact that the convention 
by a large majority passed a resolution specifically disavowing 
the conclusions which Colonel Church reached, his address was the 
most significant single feature of the convention. 


The Christian Courier on Professor Willett’s 
Address 


a singularly fair-minded people if the 


Disciples in Texas are 
Its 


spirit of their paper, The Christian Courier, represents them. 
editor. G. A. Faris, is a conservative believer, but a man of prog 


ress as well. The columns of the Courier have been open to any 


reasonable utterance of any honest thinker, even though he differs 


sharply with the editor. We know 
and loyalty than has Mr. Faris. 


of no one who has struck 


a finer balance between liberty 
In the issue of November 4, the Courier prints in full the address by 


Professor Willett at Pittsburg and takes occasion in an editorial 
on “Some of the Speakers at Pittsburg,” to revive a bit of ancient 


history—almost a year old—and to make some pertinent observa- 


tions, 

We give our readers this week the address of Herbert L. Willett, 
delivered at the Centennial Convention at Pittsburg. We give it, 
not because Mr. Willett delivered it, but because we regard it as 
the best study of the life’s aims and efforts of the great reformer 
that we have yet seen. In this address Mr. Willett brings out the 
real man whose memory we love to honor. It is not a review of 
the partial friend nor that of the captious critic, but a clear and 
think, a most thorough presentation of the man 
and his message. It is worthy a place in the permanent archives 
of any Disciple. We need to know first what were the aims and 
purposes of these men; the difficulties under which they labored, 
and what was the effect of former influences on their minds. We 
need to know just what it was that stirred their righteous souls, 
and the manner in which they tried to correct the evils. That 
this address unfolds many facts not familiar to the average Dis- 
ciple is clear to all who read it It is long, we admit, but the 
subject was a great one, and it was necessary to give emphasis 
to certain features of the theme. that some mistaken notions might 
be corrected. The address will bear a careful study, and we hope 
it will receive it from many. 

It will be remembered that the mere fact that the committee 
named Mr. Willett as one of the speakers stirred up quite a 
There were those who felt that the cause was 


honest, and, we 


“hornet’s nest.” 
surrendered; that a compromise had been made with infidelity, and 
that great injustice had been done to the brotherhood. Mr. Wil 
lett was maligned. and all manner of accusations were brought 
against him—except that in no instance was his personal character 
attacked, only by implication. He was heralded as an_ infidel. 
one who would barter the cause of truth for a little fame: one 
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who was unworthy of recognition by Christian people. So strong 
was this opposition that a special meeting of the committee was 
called and Mr. Willett was summoned before them and his or. 
thodoxy was inquired into after the fashion of a century and a hajlj 
ago. It was charged that Mr. Willett did not believe in the 
divinity of Jesus and that he held all sorts of heretical views 
When the committee met, and Mr. Willett was before them, those 
who had been the loudest in their denunciations of Wiliett ang 
their protestations of their own soundness, refused to question 
him. He was, however, asked if he believed in the divinity o; 
Jesus, and his answer came unhesitatingly, “I not only believe jp 
his divinity, but I believe in his deity.” The press—that part of jt 
which does not hesitate to publish things that will injure the 
standing and influence of a rival brother—was full for weeks ang 
months of warnings against the dangerous heretic, and harsh ae. 
cusations against the committee for giving him a place on the 
program. 

The committee had no human built creed to which they woul 
bind all men. They congratulated themselves that they were 
identified and aligned with a people whose boast was that they 
did not bind men to human interpretations, hence the committee 
was not moved by the calamity cry. Mr. Willett was retained 
on the program, and the address he delivered is a vindication 0 
his orthodoxy. No honest man—and Mr. Willett’s personal in. 
tegrity has never been qestioned—could give uttcrance to such 
sentiments as abound in this address unless that man was a be. 
liever in God, and in his Christ, and in the great mission of the 
Redeemer. Unless his utterances falsify his heart, he is a man of 
strong faith. Not only faith in what was, but faith in what is. Not 
only does he believe that God was with the holy apostles and 
prophets, but that he is with the loyal and true men who consecrate 
their lives to him today. While Mr. Willett holds to some views 
which we do not share, the Courier is frank to say that it endorses 
the position taken by the speaker in this address that Thomas 
Campbell was called of God for the great work which he did. 

But the Disciples are becoming so accustomed to these cries of 
warning that they fail to excite as they once did. Like the boy 
who cried “Wolf! Wolf!” when there was no wolf, the cry does 
not awaken the fear it did at first. Whenever one appoints him. 
self as the special guardian of the truth, he is most sure to find 
enough heresy to get himself before the public and advertise his 
orthodoxy. It has been but a little while since A. B. (the Courier 
no doubt means J. M.) Philputt, of St. Louis, was written up as 
one whom the world needs to fear. True, the basis of the criti- 
cism was the utterances of one of the reporters for the daily 
papers of St. Louis. While these reporters may be very good 
sort of fellows, and may try to do that which is right, as a class 
they are not qualified to pass upon the theological soundness 
of preachers, and their well-known desire to get that which is 
sensational makes them rather poor authority upon which to 
assail a brother’s religious integrity. 

The Courier does not know Mr. Philputt. but if his utterances 
in his address at Pittsburg, published in last week’s issue of the 
Courier. are to be taken as evidence, he has a faith that some of 
those who have been criticising him very much need. In this ad- 
dress Mr. Philputt said: “The central sun of the spiritual universe 
is Jesus Christ. The Bible is only a book, but it is the revelation 
of his life—the record of his deeds among men, the compendium 
of his sayings. Human doctrines and opinions we may receive 
or reject, but one clear word of Jesus Christ we may not reject. 
We are not capable of using such freedom. We start with the 
authority of Jesus Christ. If there is no authority of Jesus, there 
is no authority anywhere and every man is a law unto himself.” 
We have given emphasis to those words which we think some of 
our critics need to study and apply. If the words of Jesus Christ 
teach us not to impugn the motives of a brother, the man who 
does so can not indorse the words emphasized above. Such words 
are strange utterances for an infidel, or even for a dangerous man. 
The ery of wolf in such cases falls upon listless ears. 

Another one of the speakers at Pittsburg, while there has been 
no direct attack on his orthodoxy—at least we have seen none— 
yet he has been listed as a sympathizer of the hereties. We speak 
of H. O. Breeden. In his Pittsburg address he said: “The two-fold 
question framed by our Lord himself and put to the Pharisees 
(What think ve of Christ?) is the vital, the erucial and transcend- 
ant question of the Christian religion. The question enthrones 
a person—not a system, not a philosophy or an institution. Christ 
Himself is our song. It is not an abstraction we sing. It is not 
the church; institutions are His inspiring music. It is not even 
the Bible; that is only the score book. Christ himself is our song, 
concrete, vital, expressive, universal.” 

These are clear utterances, made in apparent serious earnestness, 
and he who assails the faith that prompted them does not under- 
stand the genius of the plea we have been making these one 
hundred years. Not only this, but he who denounces those who 
hold these views and promulgates them, as infidel and dangerous, 
belong not to us, but to those who are willing to offer their own 
interpretations as tests of fellowship. 

The Courier is not summoned to answer for any of these mer. 
It does not propose to underwrite or in any way assume respor- 
sibility for their utterances. Some of them, we know, hold views 
we can not indorse. But there are other men—men in our ow? 
Texas land—who hold views that are just as odious to us, but 
that does not mean that these men are to be repudiated so long 
as they hold to Jesus Christ as the only begotten Son of God and 
the world’s Savior and Lord. Just as long as men hold these 
views of our Lord, and give not only a theoretical, but a practical 
respect to his word, such men have right to our fellowship. We 
fully endorse the saying quoted above that “One clear word of 
Jesus Christ we cannot reject.” This applies to the treatment we 
give others, as well as to the dectrines we hold. “Bv this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, when ye have love one for 
another.” 
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Progress and Achievements of A Century 


Address Delivered at the Centennial Convention by the Grandson of Walter Scott 


Samuel 


history of a 
ancient Rome 


[ have read somewhere in 
custom which prevailed in 
whereby the slaves were given opportunity 
once a year to speak their minds to their 
masters with perfect freedom, after doing 
which they relapsed into their former un- 
happy condition of servitude. It must have 
been worth the wearing of chains to talk 
back just once at their masters without fear 
of punishment. The same privilege should 
in our day be accorded to the pews to talk 
to the pulpits. I look upon this centennial 
opportunity in that light, although it seems 
that my chance, instead of being an annual 
event, comes but once in a hundred years. 
Perhaps the judgment of my hearers will be 
that once in a hundred years is enough. 

Numerical Growth. 

Inaugurating its movement near Pittsburg 
on October 7, 1809, with twenty-seven mem- 
bers, we find the church today, in October, 
1909, with an adult membership in America, 
including its Bible School enrollment, ap- 
proximating two million souls. This church 
has at present 7,000 ministers ordained to 
preach, 12,000 churches in America and 1,000 
in other lands, a church property worth thirty 
millions, and thirty-three colleges in which 
there are enrolled this year 8,000 students. 
And I think this must be the time to call 
upon our presiding officer, Dr. Bell, of Drake 
University, in the language of Byron, per- 
haps, “Oh, ye who teach the ingenious youth 
of nations,” and upon Hiram and Bethany 
and Kentucky and Indiana, and the rest of 
our colleges, to bring forward with all speed 
that may be possible these young men who 
are going to consecrate their lives to the 
ministry, in order that this excess of six 
thousand pulpits over the present list of 
ministers may be filled. There never was a 
time in the history of the world when the 
church so much needed intelligent brains in 
the pulpit. Its membership has given the 
world a brilliant galaxy of men in all the 
walks of life, from the Presidency of the 
United States. the Senate, the House, the 
Cabinet, the Courts, and our diplomatic serv- 
iee, to literature, science, the professions, 
business and philanthropy. A religious move- 
men which could in one century demonstrate 
so remarkable a growth in its appeal to the 
reason of mankind is surely worthy of the 
popular celebration at Pittsburg which has 
attracted the attention of the world. 

But by far the greatest achievement of the 
century is this magnificent convention of 
fifty thousand people, like a mighty army of 
crusaders marching hither from all over the 
world to testify that God is stupendously at 
work in his world. And I must’ not fail to 
tell you what was said to me this afternoon 
as I came into the room, by the superinten- 
dent of the building. “I have seen many 
crowds here since this splendid building was 
put up,” said he, “but I never saw such a 
nice crowd as these Disciples.” The influence 
of this splendid gathering will never be for- 
gotten in Pittsburg; the interests of our 
local churches will be immeasurably advanced, 
the church at large will be stimulated to new 
enthusiasm, and the world itself will feel the 
spur of your renewed energy. 

To Whom Credit Is Due. 

The men and women who have accom- 
plished the success of this meeting are the 
whole church at large; and after that the 
faithful ministers who have kept their peo- 
ple posted as to general plans. General 
committeemen have worked splendidly. But 
I'am sure that I am not derogating from 





any man’s honor when I say that the one 
man behind the gun from the beginning, 
whose faith in the outcome and consecration 
to his task have made this extraordinary 
success possible,—I might almost say the 
man who has made the convention—is the 
Chairman of the Centennial Committee, Will- 
iam R,. Warren. 

And then there is another force to be 
recognized and praised—and that is the whole 
newspaper press of Pittsburg. I believe that, 
with all its faults, and they are many, the 
American newspaper press, next to the pul- 
pit, is the most stimulating element in our 
civilization. The Pittsburg newspapers have 
covered the broad field of your work with 
great sympathy and faithfulness, enabling 
the entire community to partake of your 
most interesting deliberations. 

I wish that the time allotted to me would 
enable me to say the words of praise and 
compliment which fill my heart when I con- 
template the victorious church that is repre- 
sented before me! I would like to say much 
of those pioneers—Thomas Campbell, who 
courageously initiated the movement a hun- 
dred years ago; Alexander Campbell, his son, 
whose scholarship, logic, and zeal promoted 
it before the attention of the world; Barton 
W. Stone, whose early preaching prepared 
the way; and of that other whose eloquence 
and overwhelming love made him a blazing 
torch among the people, winning over whole 
communities to the new cause, and in one 
instance, like a victorious general, securing 
the surrender of seventeen entire churches in 
Ohio with their congregations and their prop- 
erty—Walter Scott. 

Speaks of Progress. 

But I am told to speak not only of achieve- 
ments, but of progress. Now progress means 
forward movement, and “it needs no ghost 
come from the grave, Horatio,” to tell us of 
the wonderful progress of our cause. A mem- 
bership and Bible School enrollment of two 
millions; a century of consecration which has 
made a permanent impression on the world’s 
civilization; an example of creedless growth 
which has impelled other churches to forget 
their dogmas—How much more could I say 
on that score! But the word is progress. If 
we locate divine truth at the North Pole 
shall we attain that precious goal?—is any 
one nearer than we to it? Alas, I would 
gladly speak of triumphant things all day, 
but others have done that for a whole week. 
Surely one speech that has a note of caution 
will not be out of harmony, even amidst all 
the chorus of victory. It would be a very 
narrow conception of the subject assigned to 
me if I should find our progress arrested at 
this twentieth century outlook, and then fail 
to describe the barriers that give us pause. 
I feel sure that our joint concern for the 
onward movement of our church will justify 
me in describing, in the plainest language, 
those obstacles which loom straight ahead 
with terrific bigness. 

You have done wonders. Your missionaries 
—these men and women who consecrate their 
lives on the foreign field—their very ap- 
pearance here speaks a pathos that brings 
tears to the eyes. It means so much. And 
that boat built by the Oregon churches and 
launched at Pittsburg this week for mis- 
sionary service on the African rivers—how 
dramatie is that boat! It is all so wonder- 


ful! 
But is there anything wrong in God’s 
world? 


Harden Church 


Did any of you see that little bulletin is- 
sued during the last month by the Census 
Department of the United States Govern- 
ment? It gave the religious statistics of our 
country and told us that there are forty-five 
millions—not in Africa, not in China or 
India—but forty-five millions in America 


who have no church affiliations, These 
forty-five millions are not the ignorant 
masses, for insofar as we have ignorant 


masses, they are chiefly our immigrant forces, 
and the large majority of these are cared for 
in the great sheltering arms of the Catholic 
church. But there are forty-five millions of 
good Americans outside of any church, that 
is to say, about one-half of the total popula- 
tion of our country. The problem presented 
by that Census bulletin has given me a new 
significance for the word progress. Why is 
it that that portion of our unchurched popu- 
lation which we will agree to call “the world” 
is constantly growing in a greater ratio than 
the churches themselves? God’s world is all 
right. Can there be anything wrong with the 
churches—this or any other? Are we going 
to reach this North Pole at all? Those 
fortyfive millions will not come to us. Can 
we get to them? If so, we must make a 
sacrifice, for there is no victory without a 
sacrifice. : 
Growth of Protestantism. 

Now, it is all so simple, and the trouble is 
they are encrusting it so much with mystery 
and difficulty that the world will have none 
of it. But the history of the work shows 
that the more mystery they put around it 
the more force it lost and the more its vital 
energies were destroyed. And so the cloud 
was gathering all the time, and that period 
is called the Dark Ages, during which the 
human race passed through a tunnel a thou- 
sand years long, and when it came out no- 
body recognized or could recognize the in- 
stitution that existed as a representative of 
primitive things. Then came learning; sud- 
denly the people began to think; those uni- 
versities were established, the first one at 
Paris, the next one at Bologna; then at 
Oxford—and the bigness of the movement is 
shown when Oxford registered thirty thou- 
sands students right at the end of the Dark 
Ages. And the purpose of those universities 
then as today was to make men think. Think- 
ing had become a lost art. And they began 
to think, and then the face of society was 
very quickly changed. Then came that age 
of intellectual splendor, the Renaissance, 
which gave us a group of painting, sculpture 
and literature rivaling the ancient glories of 
Greece and Rome, the culmination of which 
was William Shakespeare. It was essential 
that these influences should bring the Refor- 
mation, with Luther; and then Henry VIII— 
bad men sometimes accomplish good ends; 
and then when they were both too dogmatic, 
Calvin, whose dogmatism surpassed both of 
them; and then Oliver Cromwell and the Con- 
gregationalists and the rest of them came; 
and then John Wesley, the first man to put 
character above creed and dogma, as the 
paramount scheme of human life, doing more 
for free religion than any man who had ever 
lived up to that time save the Apostle Paul. 
And then the 
men—I will say of these splendid men, ex- 
cepting the English Bluebeard,—who had all 


natural successors of these 


worked hard for the purpose of lifting up 
humanity, they were the men who established 
this church one hundred years ago. Thomas 
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Barton W. 


It was just an easy 


Campbell, Alexander Campbell 


Stone and Walter Scott 
progression, like so many outposts, like so 
rch toward the North Pole, 


Truth. I wonder 


many nes oO mat 


toward the Divine 


eve mn 
how near. if Divine Truth be represented bv 
the North Pole, how near we really stand to 
Meaning of Nativity Stories. 
Away back there was that little family in 


Palestine, Joseph and Mary and their seven 
hildren—Jesus, the oldest, and four other 
bovs. James and Juda, and Joses, and Simon, 
two daughters, Salome and one other. 


That family was a unit in the nation, a unit 


in society, as any family represented here 


a God-fearing group brought up in 


the fear of Go Joseph was a lirect de- 
seendant of King David—and do not forget 
that it was Joseph, and not his wife, who 


descendant of King David: we 
Dark 


Joseph was dignifying 


was the direct 
have been wrong on that since thos 
(Ages began And 
Iahor in his little carpenter shop there, and 
alwavs careful to study the law. And Jesus 


was chosen to perform the greatest mission 


that was ever launched on this earth. And 
what was it He found the world going to 
aeed from self-righteousness Men were 
atanding on the street corners and rolling 


their eves in arrogant holiness and thank- 
ing God they were not like other men! And 
God put his spirit and soul into the spirit 
and soul of 
by the spirit of God, he became the son of 
God and the Savior of men. Oh, don’t let 


Jesus—his spirit was begotten 


us ever even pretend to put it in that other 
which drove the 


way that revolting way 
broken-hearted voung Jewish bridegroom into 
the divorce court! That is merely a gross 


and repugnant literal reading of a beautiful 
spiritual fact, and was originally chosen by 
profane minds in order to give this honorable 
wife and mother a spectacular position as the 
wife of God and the Queen of Heaven. That 


doctrine is the source of half our woes 


crue 

it ix at once a slur on the character of God 
and a stigma on the name of Jesus. The 
livinit we jovously acknowledge 
omes to us in a better wav than that! And 
wit the certain fading away of that do 

trine the larger part of the structural differ 

ences betwee the Catholies and the Protes 
tants will disappear And then the Saviour 
began his mission, which was to vitalize that 
wicked righteousness with the spirit of love, 
and that made a thing called Christian char 


acter. because it was modelled on the divine 
Jesus When, a long time after 
wards, the Romans asked Paul to explain 
the meaning of Christianity to them, he told 
them there were five negative qualities and 
one positive quality required to make a per 
fect man Thou shalt not commit any im 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
Thou shalt not kill. 
Those were the five 


purity 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not covet.” 
prohibitions, which cut away all the sin out 
of a man’s life and reduced him to a state of 
righteousness, complete righteousness. But 
experience had shown how this negative per 
fection could make men monsters of self- 
And so Paul, after hard think- 
ing, adds these wonderful words of Jesus: 


righteousness 
If there be anything else to complete the 
religious state of man, it is comprised in this 
brief saying, that you shall love your neigh- 
your neighbor being always 
rich or poor, far or 


bor as vourself” 
that man, friend or foe, 
near, high or low, who may stand in need 
of any quality or thing which you can aid 
That is primitive simplicity 
No dogma, 


him to receive! 
reduced to its logical skeleton. 
no form, no sacrament—nothing but perfect 
haracter moved into action by overwhelming 
love. That’s all there was to it—so simple 
ut Jesus told them that the Kingdom of 
Ileaven is like unto a little child. They 


*t understand it, and they pictured a 


THE 
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glorious empire with its seat at Rome, or 
Geneva, or Constantinople, or Pittsburg, or 
even up there among the planets and the 
stars. But Jesus swept all this pretension 
aside and astounded them when he told them. 
‘the Kingdom of Heaven is within vou!” A 
Christian man who feels the truth of that 
avowal can worship in a Jewish temple and 
We shall 
never have religious union—we shall never 
have anvthing but hateful faction—until we 
learn the significance of that utterance! The 
Kingdom of Heaven is not beyond the grave, 


still be in close nearness to God. 


not among the stars, not in any possible 
combination of bricks and mortar, but in each 
man’s heart. Then, the pious men who fol- 
lowed him saw Jesus surrounded by a popula- 
tion which was hungry and athirst after 
much like this mighty 
outpouring of fifty thousand people at Pitts- 
burg—and witnessed how he fed them their 
daily food from his overflowing heart. How 
their tables in order 


righteousness very 


gladly they slighted 
that they might have the bread of life! I 
have never vet met a man, not even the 
closest constructionist of the old school, who 
will put a literal interpretation upon the 
miracle about the fish and the gold piece. 
What possible difference can it make to us 
now whether Jesus comforted those two be- 
reaved sisters by convincing them that their 
brother was in a higher state of life, or 
whether he brougnt the actual body out of 
the grave, only to have it die again? His 
authority and his mission are not affected by 
either construction. And if spiritual inter- 
pretation helps you there, you will find that 
spiritual interpretation will help you in a 
thousand other places. But even if we should 
concede all these things to have been literal 
and physical and actual, the time has come 
when they conform themselves to our needs 
only in a spiritual way; and the gross, ma- 
terial conceptions of a generation that fought 
about words are no longer essential to us. 
That simple teaching of the power of love 
won the world and will win the world better 
than if we should surround it with the necro 
mancer’s art and make the mountains thun- 


der and the graves give up their dead! 


The Work of Jesus. 


to remember that 
performed his work on earth he did it with- 


Bible. He sometimes 


And it is well when Jesus 
out the help of any 
quoted from the Old Testament, but usually 
only to show that he was bringing a new 
spirit to human society, and his message 
was so simple that he never wrote a line 
with his pen to elucidate or preserve it. The 
church was established in Jerusalem, in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, and in Africa long before the 
Bible was written. Much of it was written 
from memory after a great lapse of time; 
and not until 325 A. D. was any attempt 
made to select from the great body of manu- 
scripts which purported to be sacred those 
few which were really considered to be 
worthy of a place in the Bible, and then mis- 
takes were made which future councils en- 
deavored to correct; and so it was until the 
age of printing arrived. No man of sense 
will say today that the Bible is textually 
inerrant; and that motto appearing every- 
where today, “Where the Scriptures speak we 
speak, and where the Scriptures are silent 
we are silent,” must be understood, like 
everything else, within sane limitations. But 
it is a part of the progress of which I am to 
speak that modern scholarship has given us 
a new light on the Bible, from which we have 
found verily a new life; and as this examina- 
tion proceeds, it becomes a more and more 
precious book in the growing richness of its 
imperishable truth. 

It was in trying to win the world to the 
old religion in its simple form, which the 
world had refused to accept in its compli- 
cated form, that Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell and Walter Scott went further than 
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anyone had ever gone before in sacrificing 
things which were once considered essentig 
to eternal welfare. With those forty-tiy. 
millions outside the churches, perhaps ye 
shall find that a further sacrifice of thing 
once deemed essential to our eternal welfar 
is now imperatively required. I have heap) 
some of the brethren in Pittsburg this wee, 
say, “No compromise!” But now, let me sa 
this, because I am going to discuss something 
in a moment very reverently with you ay 

very carefully, for I have thought it all ove 
for several years and it has come out of » 
heart and my conscience in this once a ce 
tury appearance, but I want to say this thing 
first. Is there any one here who would think 
that we are done? Isn’t the man who says 
that perfection is here now and evolution has 
accomplished its purpose and there is nothing 
more to be done, isn’t that man miscalled 

conservative man, isn’t he the real anarchist 
the real intellectual and spiritual anarchis 
in human society? The man who sits over 
vonder in his little corner of truth, and says 
“T am the Columbus who has discovered th 

world, it is all mine, and nobody else has 
anything that they can tell me,”—that man is 
surely not a leader in society. 
who checks progress, who destroys harmony, 
And yet there are people who say that ver 


He is the mar 


thing,—who say, “We cannot go any further 
there is no more progress to be made, our 
fathers have settled this thing.” Now, 
that is so, we may as well ?1journ this con 
vention with our first cenu.y, and when the 
next one comes along we would not have » 
much victory to shout over nor so many 
triumphs to be honestly proud of as we have 
today. I am told to talk of progress, an 
there can be no more progress if we are t 
stand still. 
Sacrifices and Progress. 

I have told you that the fathers of ow 
church were forced to make great sacrifices 
Sacrifice is always the first sorrow that comes 
to the suul of a leader. Luther and Calvi 
and the rest—don’t you know that these men 
suffered the tortures which only great souls 
can feel when they broke away from con 
ventional and inherited habits and _ beliefs’ 
But with every sacrifice religious progres: 
was advanced just that far. And these earl; 
leaders of ours made great sacrifices. The tw 
Campbells and Walter Scott were nurtured i 
the Presbyterian church, and they left 
Now, those men were taught, and they taught 
others, that sprinkling as a form of baptisn 
was valid and sufficient. But when persecu 
tion drove them to revolt against their ow 
church they began to hunger for an organiza 
tion that would shelter the whole human race 
They found then that the larger part of the 
people of Christendom practiced some form oi 
baptism, the most of them by sprinkling, but 
a smaller number by immersion; and 80, for 
that reason, and not originally because the} 
deemed it the only valid way, our chure 
fathers adopted immersion, because no om 
could dispute the entire sufficiency of im 
mersion, while a few would dispute the sufi: 
ciency of the other form. The record is ver 
clear on this cardinal fact, and we shoul 
keep it in mind. 

And what is our condition now? Listen 
Thomas Campbell, in his Declaration, said 
“The Bible, without any human interpreta 
tion.” And again he said: “We are pe 
suaded that as no man can be judged for lis 
brother, so no man can judge for his brother 
but that every man must be allowed to judg 
for himself, as every man must bear his 0 
judgment,—must give an account of himsel! 
to God.” A noble platform that, my friend 
but we are not standing upon it today. No¥ 
I myself have been immersed, and I believt 
in baptism as a loyal mark of obedience ' 
him whom I regard as the Savior of met 
and in so far as I am concerned I prelt 
immersion to any other form. And I readi 


admit the force of all those texts about golf 
down into the water which I can read ® 
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your minds when I allude to this subject. 
tut those texts do not impress other millions 
of men as they do you and me. Accepting 
Scriptures for your own guidance without 
any human interpretation of it means that 
your brother must be allowed to accept it 
for himself without your interpretation of it. 
Therefore, the Methodist policy which leaves 
t optional for the candidate to choose his 
ewn form of baptism is much nearer the 
mark of a free church than ours, which con- 


fines him to a form of baptism of our choice. 


the 


It is scarcely imaginable that the jailer and 
his household were immersed in the jail at 
phillippi But even if they were, it is a 
nlain inference from Scripture that many 
thousands of those who were converted by 
th Apostles baptized at all. 
Jesus, who never baptized anyone, and who 
vd a hatred of formalism, went into the 
Jewish called 
those people to the higher life, but never say- 
ing a word to them about baptism: and, in 


were never 


synagogues every dav and 


the Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus gives 
a complete exposition of the quality of Chris 
tian character, he does not tell that multitude 
of curious listeners that he requires them to 
be baptized. When Paul started to preach 
the gospel to the pagan world, the close con- 
structionists at Jerusalem followed him to 
Antioch, and insisted that he must circum- 
cise all his converts. At first he tried to put 
them off with a protest, telling them that 
there was the circumcision of the flesh and 
the circumcision of the spirit; and when they 
insisted, he hastened to Jerusalem, taking 
Barnabas with him, and also his bigoted 
crities, and there, almost twenty years after 
the death of Christ, was held the first Coun- 
il of the Church. as we are told in that 
Peter was 


famous fifteenth chapter of Acts. 
there, and James, the full brother of Jesus, 
and they were both Jews who held fast to old 
prejudices—in their hearts they secretly 
wished the gospel kept exclusively for the 
Jews; but after the bigots had made their 
demands, Paul told the Council that the whole 
world outside of Judaism would be lost if 
this old rite, established in the beginning 
entirely for sanitary reasons, was going to 
be made obligatory on the cultured Greeks. 
Christianity would have fallen at that in- 
stant, but both Peter and James yielded, and 
Paul returned to Antioch triumphantly with 
a free gospel. You are confronted today with 
the same difficulty concerning immersion. 


Baptism and Individual Conscience. 
What does it matter to you what method 
of baptism your brother chooses so that his 
own conscience is satisfied?—and I am not 
sprinkling 


Please 


suggesting for a moment that 
should take the place of immersion. 
don’t forget that! My whole plea is the 
absolute right of private interpretation even 
against the judgment of that organized ma- 
jority which calls itself the church. To 
adhere to compulsory immersion transforms 
this free church into Pope and Eccumenical 
Council all in one. Why should not the 
minister in the case of adult applicants who 
have already been baptized, advise immersion 
and stop there, being governed thereafter by 
the declared conscience of his convert? Let 
me give you this case—there are thousands 
like it: A lady born and raised in the Dis- 
ciples Church is married to an Episcopalian 
gentleman who frequently goes with his wife 
to her church, and at last, when their chil- 
dren are growing up in that church, he, too, 
Wishes to become a member of it, but con- 
scientiously believes that the rite-of baptism, 


administered in his young manhood by sprink- 


ling, is sufficient and valid. Is it not just as 
consistent to require feet washing, which 
many thousands of good people do require, 
the Emperor of Russia being one of them, as 
it is to require any other literal imitation of 
primitive times? Whenever you stop to set 


up Apostolic forms rather than the Apostolic 
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spirit you are going to erect barriers to prog- 


ress. You will never get those forty-five 


millions by requiring submission to Apostolic | 


forms. Oh, my friends, I ask you whether 
religion, which is the fulness of life on earth 
in accordance with God’s laws, has not become 
too big and too vital and too real a thing 
to be bound any longer to dead forms! I 
ask you to reflect, with such self-cleansing 
power as the circumstance may carry with it, 
that as you go through life every other man 
you meet upon the street is nursing in the 
dark recesses of his brain a dogma which will 
save himself and damn his fellow men! I 
believe that all men and all women who 
present themselves from other Protestant or 
Catholic churches feeling that a valid bap- 
tism has been administered to them should be 
accepted with joyful approbation on their 
What other basis of union 
can you have? In the olden times, when they 
were pursuing this custom of immersion, it 
frequently occurred that persons lived amidst 
vast stretches of arid lands where there was 
no water in sufficient quantity for dipping, 
and so sprinkling was resorted to under the 
law of necessity; and those conditions exist 
today. Thus we had the symbol instead of 
the thing itself; and when you come to adopt 
a symbol the mind can perform the syibolic 
act as sufficiently as the hand. And millions 
of intelligent men say that not even the 
symbol is essential to a righteous life gov 
erned by the spirit of love. When they do 
assume that position who is to interpret 
between them and God? Surely no one but 
themselves. Does not Thomas Campbell say 
that? A section of the 
Christendom are believe that 


own statement. 


large people ol 


taught to 


unbaptized children dying shall never see 
the face of God, You see what horrid 
conclusions come upon society when they 


either a 


place any saving efficacy upon 

dogma or a rite! The pious and faith 
ful Quakers of the old school believe that 
baptism is by the spirit only, as Paul, 


after his conversion, believed of circumcision; 
and the brotherhood of a free church ought 
to receive into full membership all Quakers 
whose conscience prepared them to come, and 
all other men who so construed their duty, 
it being their privilege to interpret the way, 
and not ours. If you interpret for them in 
baptism you should not stop short of forcing 
them to the thirty-nine articles. And then 
where are you? The whole genius of Prot- 
estantism is the right of private interpreta- 
tion to the very last individual in the world. 
Yet how inconsistent we are, for there is 
scarcely a Protestant church in existence 
which has not formulated one or more state- 
ments of belief—-and our own church is no 
exception—and then demanded that the 
whole world should accept these averments 
as divine truth, or be eternally condemned! 
You cannot tell me for a moment that you 
really believe that immersion is essential to 
salvation, because you have already con- 
sented to its administration by other forms. 
Yes, yes! For you have been going into 
union with other churches for evangelistic 
work, and you have agreed beforehand that 
the converts from those meetings shall be 
apportioned to the churches for which they 
express a preference, and you knew that 
many of those churches would never immerse 
them, but would only sprinkle them. Now, 
why did you agree to do that if our form 
is essential? At this end of our first century 
have we not gone far astray from the teach- 
ings of our fathers? 


Refers to Alexander Campbell. 

Now, will you let me take you back to 
Alexander Campbell, and see what he says 
on that subject? In 1837, Mr. Campbell said: 
“IT eannot make any one duty the standard 
of Christian state or character, not even 
immersion into the name of the Father, of 
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the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” And again 
Mr. Campbell said: “It is the image of Christ 
the Christian looks for and loves; and this 
does not consist in being exact in a few items, 
but in general devotion to the whole truth 
as far as known.” But this is what | started 
to read—and please remember that these are 
the words of Alexander Campbell, in 1837, 
When he was in the full splendor of his 
making 
immersion on a profession of the faith, abso 
lutely essential to a Christian, though it may 
be greatly essential to his sanctilication and 
And, now, before you kindle for 
lel me read 





powers: “There is no ocesion for 


comfort.” 
me those funeral pyres of heresy, 
you this, once again, from Alexander Camp 
bell: “We have, in Paul’s style, the inward 
and outward Jews, and may we not have the 
inward and outward Christians’ As the same 
Apostle (Romans, 


2:20-20), so We 


reasons Ob CIrculicision 
2: would reason on baptism.” 
And | pray you, my brethren, to read that 
from Komans before you condemn 
1 promise that 


passage 
either Mr. Campbell or me! 
those of you who are censuring me will be 
startled by what you will find there! Did 
it ever occur to you that God could rule his 
world outside of the church?—that he could 
inspire his children by whispering into their 
hearts loving inspirations which the church 
does not speak into their ears?’ And is not 
this the whole meaning of religion—that a 
man can find God for himself as surely as a 
loving child can find its fathery Now I am 
told that there are one hundred and eighty- 
six sects in America, every one of which pre- 
sents a plan of salvation different from all 
the others. And in spite of that multitude of 
churches, the world, turning from that situa- 
tion with perplexed candor, has found its own 
conception of God in relation to human life, 
and is living out its own destiny accordingly. 
This is not a theory of mine, but it is the 
actual condition of about one-half of the 
population of America, or, to use the exact 
figures of the Census Bureau, of forty-five 
millions of people. And in that situation, 
somewhere or other, you will tind the answer 
to your own question, as to why men do not 
go to church. Would it not be an astounding 
thing, my friends, if, while we of all these 
churches are warring with each other about 
the meaning of abstruse dogmas and the 
eflicacy of ancient forms, that orderly and 
well-behaved portion of which we 
call “the world” would find God for itself and 
accomplish its own salvation from the sins 
of this world without the aid of the churches? 

In the Men’s Bible Class which I am teach- 
ing for a limited period in the East End 
Christian Church we have Jews and Catholics 
and Protestants of every denomination and of 
no denomination. 


society 


Their simple entrance into 
the front door assures these men of a cordial 
acceptance into the full fellowship of that 
Ladies and gentlemen, the door of 
Christ’s church must be as wide as the door 
of that Bible class. But when the Sunday- 
school adjourns and the church takes up the 
day’s work, all this splendid spirit of brother- 
hood disappears. The Catholics, the Jews, 
the Protestants of the other sects, while they 


class. 


would be welcome, mind you, as visitors, are 
not permitted to enter into fellowship in the 
church because we interpret the Bible in re- 
gard to what they shall believe and do. Why 
have we taken from the Jews their religion, 
their literature, their spiritual purpose, and 
their call to righteousness, using these ap- 
propriated things to form so much of the 
structure of our own religion, and then shut 
the doors against the entrance of the Jews? 
I know well the answer you would make. 
But when Jesus went among them in Pales- 
tine he pleaded with them to accept his mes- 
sage of a better form of righteousness vital- 
ized with the spirit of love, but effacing his 
own personality, for when some of them be- 
gan to set the man in advance of his mission, 
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he told them that they should call no man 
good except the Father in Heaven. Calvary 
may be the essential completion of Sinai, but 
we must be tenderly sympathetic and patient 
in letting that proposition prove itself. Only 
last Thanksgiving Day this community re- 
ceived the noblest lesson it has ever learned 
on the full meaning of a religious brotherhood 
in its furthest reach when the Jewish Rabbi, 
Doctory Levy, held a great union meeting of 
praise and prayer in his Temple, and eight 
Christian ministers and their congregations 
joined with the Jews in that beautiful serv- 
ice. When will those Christian ministers in- 
vite the Jews to a return service of worship, 
I wonder? It was my own privilege to be 
in that Temple a few weeks ago when Presi- 
dent Taft spoke there, and I tell you that 
made by the Rabbi 
brought God into every man’s heart, for it 
brought forth the sure testimony of abun- 
dant tears. The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
Che Jews—especially those of the sec- 
ond generation in America,—are nearly ready 
and we should hasten 


the prayer that was 


vou! 
to come wit us now 
to meet them at the threshold with gentle- 
ness and not rigor Che environment will do 


the rest 


What Creed Would Jesus Require? 


[ have often wondered what would happen 
if Jesus should come to earth some day and 
stand at the door of any one of the churches. 
When a man approaches, would Jesus com- 
mand him to believe him to be a God, on 
pain of having his soul destroyed? No, be- 
cause the man would flee from him as from 
a monster. Yet that is just what you are 
doing in the name of Jesus. Would he pro- 
pound thirty-nine articles of faith, or one 
article, or half an article, before permitting 
the man to enter the church? Would he 
compel him to construe and interpret a Scrip- 
ture which did not exist when he was on 
earth Would he require him to be bap- 
tized other than with his own spirit? No! 
no! But he would take the man by the 
hand, and plead with him in irresistible ten- 
derness to strive to be worthy in his life and 
character, and to treat all other men with 
loving kindness. That would make the man 
his faithful follower. That is the way he 
treated the sinful Mary. He did not stop 
to threaten her, or to baptize her, or to in- 
struct her in mysteries beyond the wisest 
intellect; yet she gave him the devotion of 
tears from that first contact with his spirit. 
That is all he would do—we know that, 
because that was all he did do when he was 
here. He would difference 
between a Jew and an Episcopalian, a Cath- 
olic and a Unitarian, except in the measure 
of their righteousness and love. These would 
all be members of his church upon an equal 
believe on him, 


never see any 


footing. And they would 
because he was gentle, and not because he 
wore the aspect of a God. But with Jesus 
away, look what a confusion we have wrought 
in setting up false barriers and disputed 
forms, and in judging men for their mental 
conceptions of things! Look how we have 
burnt each other at the stake—yea, and how 
we would do it again if we had the power! 
That is why the world is rejecting the 
churches more and more every year. That is 
why these forty-five millions stand outside! 
And they will continue to stand outside, their 
numbers augmenting, until we 
change our conception of Jesus and his mis- 
sion so that it will conform to the primitive 
and unchangeable truth! 


constantly 


Basis of Union. 

[ believe, my dear friends, that we, who 
are the descendants by blood and heritage of 
the fathers of our church have the right to 
promote their work into more extended boun- 
chose for themselves, and 


daries than they 
to bring it closer to the heart of humanity 
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than they had the opportunity of doing; and 
until we do this, instead of being able to 
offer our organization as a groundwork for 
Christian union, we find ourselves merely 
one more sect, holding to a compulsory in- 
terpretation of Scripture which presents a 
greater obstacle to fellowship than any arti- 
ficial creed, and shutting out millions of men 
who would otherwise be tempted to join the 
church. Suppose that all the churches in the 
land were to propose to you today to accept 
your offer of union, which you have been 
making for a century:—you would destroy 
their glad approach at the first conference by 
requiring them all to be baptized over again. 
Brethren, it is unthinkable! 


Must Include Catholic and Jew. 

In all my references to religious union, I 
have spoken from a point of view which must 
embrace our Catholic and our Jewish brethren 
in its ultimate reach. America is the melting 
pot in which all the white races must be 
amalgamated and all their religions blended. 
It is heartbreaking to behold our Catholic 
brethren maintaining their own creed of ex- 
clusive salvation and teaching that creed in 
their parochial schools to the precious chil- 
dren of the Republic, narrowing the horizon 
of their lives, and bnilding up a segregated 
nation within the larger nation, the smaller 
having no truly religious or social sympathy 
for the great remainder. It seems a great 
thing to ask of our American Catholics that 
they will, as a ground of reciprocal toleration 
and union, abolish their parochial schools and 
acknowledge the plenary sufficiency in life 
and death of the Protestant religion, and 
grant to their dear children the right to 
mingle with us reciprocally in our worship. 
Yet, if I do not mistake the signs of the 
times, we shall have fellowship with the 
Catholic people on just that basis sooner than 
most people think, and that will be the 
greatest blessing God has ever sent to this 
country. Bishop MeFaul, of the Catholic 
church, has very recently made this signifi- 
cant utterance:—oh, if he will only make 
good his words, how quickly we will meet 
him in all good works: “Let me announce it 
deliberately and with all the emphasis pos- 
sible,” says this Catholic leader, “that the 
time has come when infidelity and immorality 
are stalking abroad in our land, and that it 
behooves all Christian people, Protestants 
and Catholics alike, to forget their petty 
jealousies and indifferences and, although 
holding fast to their religious convictions, to 
unite, to stand shoulder to shoulder, forming 
an impregnable barrier to antichristian doc- 
trine and pagan morals.” Today the spirit 
of Modernism in the Catholic Church and the 
spirit of the higher criticism in the Prot- 
estant Church, which are only other names 
for Science in the garb of Truth, are tearing 
away all the fables which have served as the 
foundations for dogmatic theology, and when 
these foundations are destroyed the systems 
of creed, which keep good men at war with 
each other, will fall. 


Service of Higher Criticism. 

I'll tell you what the higher criticism does 
for you. It makes your Bible a better book 
by explaining its difficulties to you! (Here 
there were interruptions.) I wonder if my 
friend who asked that question is up to date 
in his pulpit? How old was Methuselah ?— 
will some one tell me that? 

Nine hundred and sixty-nine years. Ex- 
actly; and he has been carrying that record 
for centuries, looking like Father Time him- 
self, until the higher criticism, this scholar- 
ship in action, discovers the ancient calendar 
system of the Hebrews, and then we learn 
that a Jewish year was twenty-nine and one- 
half days, and Methuselah becomes exactly 
seventy-eight and one-third years old. 


It was not so very long ago that a leading 
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theory in all our religious systems was the 
doctrine known as the Fai of Man. Then 
came Darwin, the most reverent of Christian 
investigators. You may say that you wil] 
not recognize Darwin, but you might as well 
say that you will not recognize the sun that 
rose this morning. Darwin is here, and the 
sunshine is here. And Darwin proved to us 
that there could never have been any Fal] 
of Man, but that evolution gave us instead 
the beautiful system of progression upward 
both for the intellectual as well as for the 
great realm of nature. Then, when we went 
haltingly to our Bibles, we discovered that 
that destructive fatalism of the Fall of Man, 
for which John Calvin burnt Servetus at the 
stake, does not exist in the Bible at all. I 
is mentioned but once in the Old Testament, 
and once ina merely parenthetical way by the 
Apostle Paul, but it is never even hinted at 
by Jesus. And so, throughout this so-called 
conflict between Religion and Science, the 
things which Science requires us to sacrifice, 
now and in the future, are those things ex- 
clusively which keep us in the strife of false 
opinion. 
The Logic of Missionary Giving. 

There are three ways of doing missionary 
work in the world. The first is by military 
conquest, as Greece and Rome and England 
have done it. The second is to build up such 
a beneficent civilization at home that the rest 
of the world will be glad to copy your meth- 
ods. The third way is the consecrated mis- 
sionary. We are all interested in missions, 
and you are giving us inspiring reports of 
foreign conversions by the hundreds. The 
record fills our souls with wonder. And yet— 
our yearning is so deep! Why do not these 
hundreds grow into millions? Can the Chris- 
tian churches of America and Europe ever 
succeed in converting the rest of the world, 
Asia and Africa for instance, as long as we 
are split up into unrelated bands as at pres- 
ent? One of our largest and best equipped 
missionary stations reports one hundred and 
forty-eight baptisms in Tokyo in seven years. 
On the face of it that is a splendid record. 
Yet Tokyo has a population of 2,275,000. At 
that rate the world will be destroyed by its 
own gases before you break through the 
outer crust of Tokyo’s conservatism. A par- 
agraph in the “Tokyo Christian” tells me 
that the total conversions in Japan in the 
past fifty years, Roman Catholic Greek Cath- 
olic and Protestants of every kind, is one 
hundred and thirty thousand—in fifty years! 
That does not look like winning the world. 
Is there anything wrong with the method? 
Why not have a consolidation of missionary 
work to embrace all the churches of this land, 
both Catholic and Protestant, with headquar- 
ters in New York, like any other trust? Let 
there be a Board of Control comprising 4 
fair representation based on a census of all 
the churches, including the Catholic church. 
Let this Board plan to give the foreign world 
an institutional missionary work that will be 
worthy of America, including in the general 
scheme hospitals, colleges, and orphanages. 
Then let it apportion missionaries and a ger 
eral staff from each denomination on the 
same census basis and assign them to terri- 
tories throughout the world where there will 
be no conflict of one church against another, 
and let the whole purpose of the missionary 
teaching be an exemplification of righteous 
ness and love. A distinguished Japanese 
statesman said to me recently that Japan 
would never accept Christianity as a system 
of dogmas and sacraments, but that if it 
were offered as a system of conduct and 
character under the leadership of Jesus, he 
believed that it would become very attractive 
to his people. This is the age of trusts. way 
not try it in religion? It stops competition 
and ruinous warfare in commerce, and it 
would stop competition and ruinous warfare 
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missions 


in religion. The union method of 
will be necessary if any substantial impres- 
sion is to be made upon the well reasoning 
mind of what is called the heathen world. 
Can we not learn a great lesson from the 


Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
seems to have adopted the ideal form of 
Christian Union, and solved the problem of 
the ages in giving the world a useful and 
uplifting religion which promotes the highest 
pattern of human life—that of happiness and 
er among all nations! We meet as friends 
in every relation of life except religion, but 
when it comes to religion, which is the rela- 
tion of men to each other and to God, we 
sometimes fight each other with sharp claws, 
Before we conquer the 
world it is necessary that we conquer our- 
selves. Earth has no bitterness that can 
equal the hatred of the bigot whose religious 
opinion differs from yours! 


like devils in the air. 


Existing Creeds Harmless. 


But you must not attach too much im- 
portance to the existing creeds. It will be 
a long time before the other churches will 
give up their names or their creeds. The 
worst of those creeds are now harmless, like 
old blunderbusses hung on the wall, but too 
dear by association to throw away. Go to 
their churches when they are nearer your 
home—they never preach the old theologies 
although they profess to believe them—and 
urge them to come to your church under like 
circumstances. Above all, cease from any 
further extravagance in the building of un- 
needed churches. There are too many in 
some places already. We see this in its 
absurd aspect in the small town with per- 
haps four churches at the main square, when 
one would be large enough for all. When 
England has no diplomatic representative at 
any port she usually asks the Amreican rep- 
resentative to look after the interests of her 
people there. When you have no church at a 
place that is already well supplied with 
church facilities, ask the others to take care 
of your people, and leave the consequences to 
God. There is nothing to appall us in the 
spread of sects. Sectarianism is the only 
thing that has saved the world from tyranny 
and persecution, and it is sectarianism that 
has given us intellectual freedom. How long 
would intellectual freedom remain if the 
world were exclusively dominated by this or 
any other church? Look at France, striving 
for a hundred years to save her political sys- 
tem from religious domination—and Italy and 
Spain. And when there is no counterbalanc- 
ing church men fall into Socialism, and many 
of them into anarchy. New organizations 
that go out from the old churches will find 
their right boundaries in time. The Christian 
Science movement, the New Thought move- 
ment, the Emmanuel movement, and all the 
rest are in the nature of nervous protests 
against the old theologies, with incidental 
attempts to find God and Heaven by a short 
cut. The Christian union which our fathers 
hoped for, in one broad organization, will 
never come. There never was and there never 
can be uniformity of opinion or of practice in 
religion. Even when Jesus was on earth his 
twelve Apostles were forever disputing with 
each other in their attempts to make his glad 
tidings mean more than he wished them to 
mean. And we have followed them instead of 
clinging to him! Most of the existing sys- 
tems of dogmatic theology are based, not 
upon the teachings of Jesus, for Jesus con- 
fined himself first and last to character and 
conduct : but upon letters written at par- 
ticular times to particular churches by the 
Apostle Paul. Now. raul is undoubtedly the 
greatest preacher and missionary the world 
has ever known: but he never saw Jesus in 
the flesh: he was at one time the worst of 
bigots, and joined in the murder of a saintly 
man; he was not divine himself; he tells us 
over and over again that he does not write 


THE 


by inspiration; and sometimes he even doubts 
the wisdom of his own words. And if we 
would accept his exhortations to our spiritual 
profit and abandon the contradictory systems 
by which we have perverted his great writ- 
ings to our own confusion, we would then 
grow much nearer to our real leader, Jesus; 
must 
There 
were two sects in the church at Jerusalem; 
there were four in the church at Corinth. 
All these churches today are needed in the 
progress of civilization, the only imperative 
thing being that they should disarm against 
each other, as good men all over the world 
are urging the nations to disarm against each 
other. But Christian union will come—nay, 
is coming fast—in another shape. Reciprocal 
toleration and popular intermingling will be 
the signs of harmony, together with united 
efforts in all work for the good of humanity 
at home and abroad. And then it will make 
no great matter whether a man be a Presby- 
terian, or a Catholic, or a Disciple, or a Jew, 
so long as he strives to be, according to his 
own light, and in his own meaning of the 
word, a Christian. And in that way the 
prayer of Jesus will be realized. But you 
want these great churches to give up their 
creeds, yet you won’t budge an inch! 


and as we come nearer to him we 


inevitably come nearer to each other. 


Purpose of the Church Universal. 

The church universal for which I am 
pleading must be the church whose paramount 
purpose is the fulness of life on earth in 
accordance with the example of Jesus. We 
have got far away from that doctrine of the 
olden time that religion was devised to pre- 
pare men for death, the grave and Heaven. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is within you! We 
have got far away from the idea of a Hell 
after death, which is a slur on the nature of 
God. Is it not a monstrous perversion of 
those attributes which alone would make 
God worthy of the love which we, his chil- 
dren, cherish for him, to maintain that he 
requires a man either to believe or to do 
anything in subjection to him, with the alter- 
native of being damned after death? Yet 
some men have gone far beyond this in 
choosing certain accidental texts on which to 
erect a destiny of cruelty and blood. It is 
God’s will that we suffer here for every con- 
scious disobedience to those laws which our 
hearts tell us should be inviolate. That is 
all the Hell that exists, or that ever did 
exist; and in destroying the power of the 
church to torture us either here or hereafter 
we have compelled her to cease from tyranny 
and restore the Savior’s way of gentleness. 
That, or she must perish! It was not this 
organization of erring men at Rome, denying 
that the earth is round, that Jesus promised 
to perpetuate. It was not this great con- 
vention at Pittsburg that was to be main- 
tained forever. But it was the truth, and 
that shall endure without the church, and 
without the Bible if that were necessary. 
We have no longer any fear of the future— 
not even for our weakest brother! We came 
into this world helpless and unconscious, yet 
loving hands ministered to our needs. We 
shall go out of it helpless and unconscious, 
yet there again loving hands will surely min- 
ister to our needs. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you! The world has been clinging 
to dead forms for centuries, and those dead 
forms have broken families, states, and na- 
tions asunder, because men have attributed 
to dead forms the power to save or to de- 
stroy that which can only be saved or 
destroyed by the human spirit. It seems to 
me that we have almost secured Christian 
union right now without knowing it. What 
means this unprecedented opening of a hun- 
dred pulpits in Pittsburg in which these min- 
isters now sitting before me are to preach 
tomorrow? What means the stupendous 
action of the Episcopal church in opening its 
pulpit to men of other affiliations? What are 
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these things but the evidences of 
Christian 


a practical 
arrived? In what 
vital or substantial thing do we differ today 
trom those magnificent churches, the Metho- 
dist, the Congregationalist, the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, or any other? 
[ say, not one. Oh, let us not, in any spirit 
of self exaltation, come within that scornful 
reference of Job: “Doubtless ye are the peo 
ple, and wisdom will die with you!” 


A Word from the Heart. 

Oh, my friends, I know only too well that 
[ have not made an agreeable speech. I know 
only too well that I have not made the 
speech which you expected me to make. I 
would not wilfully wound the spirit of any 
man who walks upon this earth. But what I 
have said has come from the depths of my 
nature. I have been out in the world while 
you have been buried in your churches and 
[ have learned somewhat of the mind and 
heart of the world. I have seen the world’s 
absorbing hunger, and I know that it is not 
being fed. The Government itself points you 
to these forty-five millions in whose life you 
have no substantial part. I speak to you as 
Hamlet did to his mother: “I have been cruel 
only to be kind.” You know well what my 
grandsire did with those other men in es- 
tablishing this church as a habitaticn for all 
mankind, in accordance with the will of the 
divine founder of all the churches of this 
world. I am only striving to promote his 
worx and the work of his associates, as I 
believe in my heart of hearts that they them- 
selves would promote it if they were here 
under the changed conditions of study and 
of thought in which we live. The harvest is 
out there!—but the church stands fixed and 
unyielding here! You have fenced in, let us 
say, two millions, but you have fenced out 
forty-five millions. By taking the advanced 
ground which lies right in front of you you 
can, without arrogance or ostentation, make 
this church the strongest religious organiza- 
tion in America. You have the most splendid 
opportunity that ever happened on this carth. 
(And you will draw ever closer to your divine 
leader as you show a broader sympathy for 
his people. But impedimenta will arrest the 
progress of any explorer, whether he be in 
search of the North Pole or of divine truth! 
Somewhere you must make a sacrifice! What 
are you going to do about it? I know well! 
You are going to make a further progress 
which will surpass any conquests that you 
have yet made. The mission of the church,— 
the whole church and all its branches,—re- 
lieved from arrogance and dogmatism, is 
grander today than in any of the dramatic 
epochs of the past centuries. For the church, 
becoming once more the servant and not the 
master of mankind, is to take her stand at 
the center of all things. Grouped about her 
knees, as loyal children about a loving parent, 
shall come literature, science, philosophy, hu- 
manity, philanthropy, education, politics. And 
the business of the Christian minister will be 
to interpret all these things to men in their 
relation to conduct and life—and to show 
how God has manifested himself in his higher 
human world—the grandest then, 
which life can afford. And over all will be 
the spirit of Jesus—under these conceptions 
immeasurably more attractive in its strength, 
beauty, tenderness, and authority—the Lord 
of Righteousness and Love. 


union already 


career 


NOTE.—To present to our readers this 
week the address by Mr. Church, and “What 
Other Journals Say of the Disciples Cen- 
tennial,” has required so much space that 
it has been necessary to postpone publish- 
ing the initial chapters of “The Coign ot 
Vantage” until next week. Every reader of 
the Christian Century will want to follow 
this story of the trusts from the first chap- 
ter to the last.—Editors. 
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THAT BAD SPIRIT. 


little 
eye s of 


I know a fellow 
With softest 

Whenever he feels naughty 
There a dreadful frown. 


brown 
comes 


But when the bad old spirit 
Goes from his heart, I say, 


“Why! Mr. Smile is coming 
To chase that frown away.” 

His face still warm from weeping, 
I feel upon my cheek— 

“I’m sorry! Please forgive me,” 
He says, contrite and meek. 


“I’m sorry, the ‘bad spirit’ 


Came to my heart today; 
I've just asked God to take him 
And send him far away.” 


I kiss him very gently, 
And hold his little hands. 
Heavenly Father hears him 
and understands. 
Christian Intelligencer. 


Alan’s Revival 


FAY STUART. 


Our 


I’m sure, 


Rover,” coaxed Aian. 
out for you.” 
hurts?” asked 


real still, 
that tooth 
bite if it 


“Now hold 
“and I'll take 

“Won't he 
Elsie. 

“IT guess not,” 
doctors 


you 


replied Alan carelessly. “Of 
course all have to run some risk.” 

Holding Rover firmly by the head, he 
opened his mouth and looked at the loosened 
tooth which he had pawed until it was 
bleeding. Alan pulled twice, his fingers slip- 
ping both times. Rover stood with his ears 
laid back, like a little donkey, but he waited 


patiently for Alan to make another trial. 
This time the bleeding flesh yielded and 


Alan held up the tooth triumphantly. 

‘Good dog,” “You Elsie, he 
couldn’t get it out alone, and he knew I was 
trying to help him. f course he wouldn’t 
bite.” 

“I don’t 
admiringly. “Is it 
a doctor?” 

“Why, I never thought. You see, I mean 
to be a doctor, too, some day. I like to do 
such things; it is good practice.” 

Alan was staying for a month at Grandpa 


he cried. see, 


dared,” said Elsie, 
your father is 


see how you 


because 


Lenox’s farm. It was a great treat for the 
city boy to get into the country where the 
out-of-doors was so big and green. For 


months of the year he looked ahead 
visit. Meanwhile 
informed of the 


eleven 
te Iris 
Elsie 
events 
Elsie 
road. 


vacation 
kept him 
farm. 
in the yellow house across the 
not another building in 
sight; only the chimney of Farmer Florin’s 
house showed above the sand hill. Natur- 
ally, Alan and Elsie had become good frieds. 
“Oh, eried Elsie one day as she and 
Alan were strolling along the road with 
Rover frisking about, “I’ve got the rose 
but just see this horrid thorn in my finger. 
I think I'll be your patient, Dr. Alan. Please 
take it out with this pin.” 

Alan shook his head. “Do you want to 
get blood poison, Elsie?” he asked in a se- 
vere tone that sounded truly professional. 


annual 
Bradford 
at the 
lived 
There was 


dear,” 


a brass pin. We must go to the 
house and get a needle. They are made of 
steel, you know, but I shall dip it in boil- 
ing water to make sure it is all right. Fath- 
er calls it sterilizing the needle. Jolly, but it 
has gone in good and deep!” 


“Never use 


The operation proved succesful. Soon amid 
many little squeals and wry faces, Alan 
picked out the offending thorn and laid it 
in Elsie’s hand. 

After that Elsie nicknamed him “Doc,” 
grandma’s amusement and Alan’s secret ela- 
tion. When he had cured grandpa of a 
severe indigestion pain by prescribing a glass 
of hot water with as much red pepper as he 
could hold on the point of his jack-knife, 
grandpa chimed in with Elsie and called him 


“Doe” also. 
Grandma was slightly disdainful. “A nice 
doctor you’d make, Alan,” she laughed. 


“These simple ailments are all easy enough, 
but what would you do for your grandfather 
if he was just burning up with typhoid?” 


Alan laughed good naturedly. “Ask me 
me something easier, grandma. Perhaps a 


castor oil wouldn’t hurt him if 
You just wait ten 
again, and 
I'll come 
auto.” 


good dose of 
it didn’t do any good. 
years before you have typhoid 

here’s the boy that will cure you. 


straight out from Boston in my 


“Well, I saw Albert through a long siege 
of that miserable fever,” said grandma, com- 
placently resuming her patch-work. “The 


doctor said it was good nursing more’n medi- 
cine that pulled him through.” 

Grandma was rather proud of her know- 
ledge of herbs and medicines. She had a 
medicine chest of carefully labeled remedies 
that would meet almost any emergency. 

Dr. Alan went steadily on with his coun- 
try practice. He helped grandpa give roup 
pills to the hens and rubbed sulphur and 
lard upon the chickens’ legs. 

When grandma’s knife slipped and cut 
her finger instead of slicing the apple, she 
was glad to have the young doctor bind it 
up. 

“I could have done it myself if it wasn’t 
my right hand,” she explained, giving Alan 
some linen soaked in creolin. 

At last, hewever, Alan met 
his skill. 

Grandpa Lenox had a yellow cat named 
Bob. He was a splendid fellow with great 
double paws, a bob tail and weighed nearly 
twelve pounds. Grandpa said you wouldn’t 
find his equal for catching rats and mice in 
all Massachusetts. 

But he was ugly. He would not be petted. 
If grandpa put out his hand toward him, 
he was likely to get a scratch that was long 
in healing. Also, Bob resembled an animal 
that farmers usually keep in the sty, especi- 
ally when there was meat and Rover was 
around. 

“Hello, Doc!” called grandpa one day, “here 
s a job for you and I reckon you’ll find it 
a tough one.” 

Alan ran down behind the shed. There 
sat Bob with his mouth wide open; now 
and then he growled and his eyes gleamed 
like yellow fire. Grandpa stood by with a 
club. 

“What’s the trouble,” 
ly. 

“Oh, Bob was in a hurry to get a fresh 


a case beyond 


asked Alan excited- 











pork bone out of Rover’s sight and it stuck 
between his back teeth on the way down. It’; 
no use to try to handle him. He has bee 
working on it for fifteen or twenty minutes 
I’ll have to kill him. It’s too bad; I’ve never 
mouser.” 


seen his beat for a 

“Wait a minute, till I get my gloves 
Gramp,” cried Alan. 

He soon returned, and, grabbing Bob by 


the neck, reached with his gloved finger for 
the bone. Instantly, Bob was upon the 
ground and Ala: rolled up his shirt sleeves 
to display three long zig zag blood marks 

“I don’t see why you raise cats with seve, 
sharp claws in their front feet; five ar 
enough for any ordinary cat,” he exclaime 
in disgust. “Cats make miserable patients 
anyway. I guess you'll have to loose this 
one.” 

Just then 
shed door. 
club. 

“Albert,” 
that cat.” 

“But mother,” reasoned grandpa, “there 
isn’t anything else to do. You don’t want the 
poor thing to suffer. He can’t live this way 
and neither Doc nor I can help him.” 

“Albert,” repeated grandma more firmly 
“don’t you kill that cat. You go and fetch 
me twe or three meal bags. I'll get that 
bone out.” 


grandma appeared in the woe 
She looked at Bob, then at 


she said decidedly, “don’t you kill 


” 


Bob was soon swathed in the meal bag: 
with enly his great head in sight. Grand 
pa held onto the awkward bundle manfully 

“Now, Alan,” directed grandma, “you just 
hand me that pair of pinchers.” 

“Look out, mother, you’ve got ahold of 
Bob’s teeth,” cautioned grandpa. 

“That bone is coming out if I pull every 
tooth in his head with it,” answered grani- 
ma, and out it came, a sharp ugly looking 
bone with a spurt of blood. 

Bob, released from his sackcloth draperies 
darted eff into the orchard without a wor 
ef thanks, but Alan gallantly raised his cap 
to grandma as she stood there somewhat 
breathless but victorious. 

“I know now why my father is such s 
grand doctor,” he said earnestly. 

“That’s right, my boy,” added grandpa, “it 
took just such a mother te raise him.” 

“IT don’t see anything to make a fuss over,” 
said grandma. “When Albert cut his lg 
awfully with a scythe, I sewed it up without 
having any doctor. Your uncle, Frank, cu 
the end of your father’s thumb clean eff whe 
he was a tiny boy and I picked it off th 
chopping vlock while it was still warm, stuck 
it on, and it’s on there yet. But taking 0 
bone out of a cat’s mouth—pshaw!” ai 


grandma walked into the kitchen. But sb 
went smilingly. 
“I say, Gramp,” laughed Alan, “I jut 


wish I'd had my camera to get your pictures 
I never expected to meet a rival in my 0 
grandmother. Guess I’ll go over and tell E 
sie about it.” 

attention is called to the 
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Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


TOPIC, NOVEMBER 2.4. 
The Thankful Heart and the Grateful Life. 


Ps. 50:14; 95:2; 2 Cor. 9:8-15. 


in ea l aa bet re in il ( t l 

re’s ( rly ways, it was less 1 It to 

w thank al t is now I is. the 
wnkful man of the present is greate1 
ntellectuall\ an morally than his poly 
theistl ancestor. Che polytl vist saw n 
ever benefit that came to lim the 
expression of some deity’s good 





He knew nothing of what we mean 


natura aw and natural causes. Fo 
him every event was due to the im 
mediate act of a personality. It was easy 


for him to dread the anger of the gods and 
feel grateful for their 


the present time have gone no fur- 


care over him 


Many at 
interpretation of experience than 
the polytheist. Their and 
Others gone beyond the 


ther in the 
world is small 
lisorderly. have 


knowledge of the polytheist but they have 
] the Christian conception of life. 
They see law but they have not found a God 
great enough to rule the universe through 
aw. Hence they i 


tude. They are 


feeling of 
incapable of appreciating 
faith of a Christian 
Christian 


have no 


grati 





e difference between the 
nd that of primitive man. The 

One God. one law. one element, 
And ons 


To which the 


far-olf divine event 


whole creation moves.” 


His gratitude is the expression of the highest 


type of moral personality. He rejoices in the 
: : 


triumph of the eternal 
faction. 


right. not 

porary victory of a 
Political Freedom 

The politically free man is one who is capa- 

: harmony with his fellow 

all. The re- 


only the be- 


ble of acting in 
tizens for the advantage ot 
external restraint is 
the emancipation 
Lincoln 
man. He will 
white 


moval of 


ginning of 


pro ss. 


proclamation of offered the negro a 


hance to be a free 
, ] 


vin his treedom as 


men have 


ir freedom. Misgoverned cities and states 

e« evidence that American citizens are not 
free me But enough has been achieved 
excite the gratitude ot ¢ hearts to God. 
Che careers of men like Roosevelt, Bryan, 


and the late Governor Johnson illustrate the 


American political life. These 


come to prominence 1 


possibilities of 
spite or 
them. 


en did not 


Limerican mnstitutions, but Le ause oft 


rhey represent a large class of really free 


There is a vast difference between 


ens 

e government of America and that of an- 

ient despotism We have a right to feel 
that what has been accomplished here is a 


prophecy of what other peoples now rules by 
and another will ac- 
too. if we have any 
thankful 


tvrannies of one sort 


Then, 


courage, We 


complish, vision 


and can be for the 


privilege of fighting for a better America 


Religious Freedom 
A certain amount of religious freedom has 


been for the American citizen. The law 


won 


loaves conscience in 


more 


free to follow his 
And, what is 

significant, many have a conscience that it is 

They found in the 

Lord's day because they 


him 


religious matters. much 


an honor to follow. are 
house of God on the 
it to worship God in the company of 
sufficient 
are doing 
to aesthetic en- 


the disciples of Jesus. They have 


haracter to feel free when they 
right. They relate religion 
jovment, intellectual power, and moral excel- 


lence. 


Their freedom ends where the ugly, 
and the immoral begin. In the 
of formalism and hypocrisy they al- 

the moral issue and act in harmony 
its demands. We can be glad that we 
know some of the religiously free men and 
On Thanksgiving we ought to think 
than of the fanatics and ras- 
We cannot 


the false, 
midst 





Wavs see 


with 


women. 
of them rather 
als that are in the church. un- 
derstand the place of religion in the home and 
in the know intimately 
some one whose soul is free. One such per- 
son will deliver us from pessimism and fill 

with thankfulness. As God has 
life of one individual, so will he 
enrich and the lives of all men. 
Having this conviction, we can praise the 
1 for his merey to 


o not 


state if we 


our hearts 
enriched the 
our lives 
Lord for his goodness 


the children of men. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


TOPIC, NOVEMBER 2 
Luke 14:15-23. 
Home Missions: “The Battle of the Slums.” 


The term “slum” does not admit of clear 
and precise definition. But it may be de- 
scribed as a congested portion of the city 


isually several blocks) the dwellings of 

ch (tenements, each holding from three 
to forty families) lack hot and cold water 
roper plumbing and bath rooms, and in the 


population of which “there is an expectionally 
4izh percentage of 


as well as 


illiteracy, vice and crime, 
extreme poverty.” Dr. Josiah 
Strong, in that stirring little book, The Chal- 
enge of the City. used in the Forward Mis- 
sion Study Courses, quotes Geo. Kibbe Tur- 
her's description of 


slums. He 
‘ays, “In one of these there are 35,000 peo- 
30.000. It is a 


Chicago’s 


Pie; in another, region of 





Endres 


labor 
men are beg- 


The inhabitants neither 
regularly nor marry. Half the 


floating laborers; 


adults, 


gars, criminals, or a quarter 
are engaged in the sale of dissipation, and a 
third of the women are prostitutes. é 
Society here has lapsed back into a condition 
more primitive than the jungle.” 

“Lung Block,” N. Y. 

Read some of Ernest Pool’s description of 
the “lung block” in New York, so named 
because of its many cases of consumption. 
1,000 


stairways, in 


He says, “It is a block of homes. 


halls, in rooms, on 
courts, in shafts, and out on fire-escapes are 
sprinkled 400 babies. At the age of two they 
found alone on the streets imbibing 
its deep this muddy 
In such a 
find 


Through 


are 


muddy wisdom So 


street overflows into the homes.” 


place disease and dissipation easy 








omes vield and 


struggie on, 


sink and so pollute the others So come 
squalid homes and wretched meals. So comes 
the humorous old chap who told m I ain't 
never sober but when I gets out of bed.’ So 
come hundreds of others. men ar vomen, 


old, drunk, bestial, vile, forever 


sinking.” 


young and 


st 


eadily 


Dr. Strong also quotes a friend’s descrip 
tion of a den in a New York slum. He says: 
“A friend of the writer, a few davs ago, went 
With a city missionary on a midnight tour 
of exploration which he thus describes, ‘A 
few steps out of Broadway we came to the 
vilest dens of infamy. In one room, not 
more than 10 by 12, we came upon eighteen 
human beings. men and women, black and 
white. American and foreign-born, who there 
ate, slept, and lived. In that room we found 
a woman of the highest refinement and cult- 


ure with the faded dress of a 
her dishonored body: a 
Salvation 
half 


ourtesan upon 
of The 


song, 


former leader 
Army, a woman of 
drunk; a 
wench; an 


sweet 


snoring, disgusting negro 


opium-eating, licentious Italian, 


ete. Out of that den had been reseued a 
descendent of one of the most illustrious 
men this country ever produced; and there 
had been found a daughter of a Brooklyn 


clergvman who had no idea of her where- 


abouts.’ ” 
They Affect All 
‘The Battle of the 
vivid description. It is a battle, 
battle. The ek t] 


vice, 


and 
a perpetual 


centers of 


Slums” is an apt 
ments of hes 
disease, ontribute 
they 
normal 


poverty, and crime, « 
other and 
warfare 


each to the thus 
wage a against all 
life—indeed against all physical existence. 
They seek to pull down all higher forms of 


unitedly 
constant 


civilization and they threaten us with 
ger. Hear the of Thos. H. 
ley, the great English scientist. of a 


dan- 
Hux- 
similar 
We quote, 


assessment 


state of affairs in East London. 


“Unless wise and benevolent men take it in 


hand it will tend to become worse and worse, 
and to create something worse than savagery 


a great Serbonian bog which in the long 
run will swallow up the surface j 
ilization.” 
Christianity’s Attack. 
But now these focal points of degredation 
and disease, 


must 


these enemies of all that is good, 
face a new foe. Christianity incarnate 
in the young manhood and young womanhood 
of the church. For years Home Missions have 
labored in behalf of the 
tlements 


frontier lines of set- 
in the forests of the North, and in 
the mountains and plains of the West and 
South. They have told us of the land’s won- 
derful resources and how to take 
care of the thousands which are sure to come 
in the near future. But the lurid light of the 


we ought 


slum has at last crossed the range of our 
vision. And, instead of preparing for the 
thousands which will soon be coming, we 
are distracted by the wail of tens of thou- 


sands who are already there, sinking without 
Must we not Are 


Do they not need salva- 


hope. eare for these‘ 


thev not human? 


tion? Their coarse jest, their ribald songs, 


their infected dwellings, their vice, degreda 


tion and distress rival the heathenism of the 
black man of the Congo. 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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With this issue we ymplete our systematic 
repor oO the Pittsburg convention. Che 


21 and 28 gave a birdseye 
November 
Brotherhood sessions, No- 


view of the convention as a whole, 
$a report of the 
vember 11 the Veteran’s Campfire, and in 
this issue we are reprinting the 
igious press together with Mr. Church's 
Many 


delight in this 


comments of 
the re 
address have expressed their great 
continued story of the con- 
vention 

The subject of the sermon by Dr. Ames 
Hyde Park Church, 
was “Woman.” 


Chicago, last 


at the 
Sunday 
service 


Wharton, after two vears’ 


Minerva, Ohio, has ac- 


} \ 
with the 
cepted a call to the church at Ravenna 
Rand and C. M 
visiting 
Church, 


church at 


\. B. Kellogg, George F. 
Kreidler are among the ministers 
the meetings at the Jefferson St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Sunday school at the Second Church, 
Warren Ohio, is growing rapidly. On a re- 
cent Sunday there were 282 scholars pres- 
ent. 

E. J. Meacham, Portsmouth, Ohio, held a 
meeting in Maltimore, Md., during October. 
The last Sunday in the month the pulpit at 


Portsmouth was supplied by T. J. White. 


The Central Church, Toledo, Ohio, has been 
campaign for the payment of their 
Since Easter they have raised 


in a 
church debt. 


Harold H. Grits has removed from Middle- 


Ir to Kalisp Montana. 

4 L. Cole f Hunnewell, Mo., has just 
ur of 1 work at Mt. Sterling, Il. 
r. Riddk as closed his work at 
Q ( Ohio lw enter Yale Uni- 
Illiopolis, Ill, is being com- 
Robert I. Sickles is the 
ar l revival immediately 
Springfield, Ill, has 
ling and will 
\\ n s the success 
s the Twenty-fourth 
. incis California, has 
and is henceforth to 

Church of Christ. 
the Chicago Chris- 
- is held at the First 
evening. Novem- 
5 \ neeting will appear 
\ ( Varren, Ohio, J. «. 
series of Sunday 
Gospel of Mark. 
many of the churches 
f the minister more of an 
D r. B. Macartney, Dean of the College 
Liberal Arts of Transylvania University, 
| read a paper on “High School Education” 
i meeting of e Ashland District Teach- 
s’ Association, at Eminence, Ky., Novem- 

7 t 

On th enir November 8, J. G. —.ay- 


r, who has been holding a meeting with the 
Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, gave his lee- 
re, “The Making of a Nation.” The pro- 
given to the church 
g¢ the expense of the meet- 


ls of the evening were 


QO. E. Palmer has resigned the pastorate of 
the church at Napa, California, and will close 
year. His 
substantial character, 
and is commended by those who are familiar 
with that part of the country. 


his work about the first of the 


work has been of a 


The meeting at Modesto, California, which 
was to have been held in November, with 
the assistance of H. O. Breeden, of Denver, 
has been postponed because Dr. Breeden does 
not find it possoble to go to the Golden 
State at this time. 


C. R. L. Vawter is just beginning what 
promises to be a splendid meeting at Patoka, 
Ill. Patoka is near Assumption, where Mr. 
Vawter just closed his work with a total of 
160 added. From Patoka he goes to Bruce- 
ville, Ind., for his fourth meeting with W. L. 
Dalton of that place. 


The Christian Century is in receipt of a 
letter and copy of resolutions from the church 
at Linton, Ind., warning the churches against 
Edward Oliver Tilburn, formerly pastor of 
the church at Butte, Montana, who recently 
held a meeting at Linton Ind., and took his 
leave with about three hundred dollars of 
other people’s money, and one of the daugh- 
ters of a family of the church. 

Z. T. Sweeney will dedicate the new West 
Park Christian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 21. The church is built of red 
sand mole brick. The roof and the balcony 
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are supported upon four large trusses. The 
auditorium and the Sunday-school rooms yi] 
seat about a thousand people. The pastor, 
Franklin P. Smith, is glad to report the work 
in fine condition. 


An installation service was held at the 
First Christian Church, Springfield, last week 
when the new officers of the men’s club were 
inducted into office. They are: President, ¢ 
E. Brown; Vice President, R. E. McClelland. 
Secretary, W. B. Weeks; Treasurer, W. Ff 
Walker; Chaplain, E. C. Earl. 


Frederick W. Burnham has printed an out. 
line of the Book of First Corinthians which 
he is, we suppose, using in his teacher train. 
ing class. 

The following persons, graduates of Tran- 
sylvania University, have recently addressed 
the students of their alma mater: Mr. W. §, 
Crabtree (A. B. ’93), pastor of the Christian 
Church at Covina, California, addressed the 
students of both colleges in Milligan Chapel. 
Mr. W. G. Conley (A. B. ’85), pastor of the 
Christian Church at San Diego, California, 
formerly instructor in Latin in the Univer. 
sity. 

rhere are 257 auxiliaries of the C. W. B. M 
in the state of Illinois, and the membership 
at the close of the year was 7,000. Illinois 
led all the states in organizing new societies 


during the centennial campaign. The aim 
for the present year is to bring the number 
f societies up to 300; the membership to 


8.500; and to raise $6,250.00. 


Dean K. Ishikawa, of the Drake College, 
lokio, Japan, visited the Transylvania Uni- 
versity recently and spoke to the students 
and professors at chapel on “The Present 
Status of Christianity in Japan.” Dean 
Ishikawa is a Japanese of unusual native 
ability, was educated in this country, and is 
prosecuting an educational enterprise under 
the Foreign Christian Missionary 
that is yielding large results. 


Society 


One of the most attractive meetings the 
Men’s Club, Central Church, Warren, Ohio, 
has ever planned was held Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 17. A Chicken Pie Dinner, 
was served at 6:30. Four fine speeches by 
lawyers as follows: “On the Trail of the 
Practical Grafter,” Prosecutor Ralph Beard 
of Youngstown; “The Awakening of a State,” 
Leo Denny of Sharon: “The Citizen and the 
Party,” George Fillius; “The Necessity for 
Parties in a Republic,” W. P. C. Thomas. 


The Texas Christian Lectureship, whicb is 
each year a feast of good things, will be held 
in Dallas, December 6 to 9, and the program 
is one of unusual merit. The chief speaker 
is C. S. Medbury. In the list of home talent 
may be found such men as Dr. Clinton Lock- 
hart, Cephas Shelburne, W. T. Hilton, E. E. 
Faris, Addison Clarke, E. M. Waites, F. W. 
O'Malley, G. A. Lewillen, J. J. Collins, E. L. 
Crystal, and others. Mr. Medbury’s themes 
are: “The Christianity ef Christ,” “The Chal- 
lenge of the Ministry,” “The Burden of Un 
belief,” “Secular Trioute to the Divine,” 
“Master Motives for Christian Service.” 


Transylvania University and the College 
of the Bible have formulated plans by which 
these institutions hope to add a quarter of a 
million dollars to their permanent endow: 
ments. It is their purpose to secure funds 
over and above this amount with which to 
build a central heating and lighting plant, an 
additional dormitory for men, and a suitable 
home for girls. W. T. Donaldson, who has 
served the College of the Bible as financial 
secretary quite successfully for a number of 
years, and J. W. Hardy, of Nashville, have 
been employed by the governing boards t0 
Mr. Hardy has had 4 


secure these funds. 
long and successful experience in college 
nance, and will, no doubt, prove even more 
successful in his efforts for these institutions. 
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D. G. Dungan began his work as pastor 
of the church at Vinton, Ia., the first Sun- 
day in November. 

The church at Chariton, Ia., under the 
ministry of C. E. Wells, has been able to 
pay off its entire indebtedness. They are 
now in a meeting assisted by W. S. Johnson. 

J. G. Slayter has been in a meeting with 
the Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
where B. S. Ferrall is the pastor. We hope 
to have a full report of the work next week. 

The Fifth District evangelist, C. W. Ross, 
held a very successful meeting at Pearl, IIL. 
Forty-one additions in nineteen days’ meet- 
ing; over $600 pledged for pastor’s salary. 

The Central Church, Havana, IIl., is putting 
over $2,000 worth of improvements on the 
building. The improvements include a new 
basement, 40x40, new pews, new paint with- 
out and new decorations within. 


Clark Braden, Batavia, Ia., the veteran de- 
bater and lecturer, has lectures on such sub- 
jects as “Scepticism,” “Divine Healing,” 
“Modern Spiritism,” “Anti-Ism,” ete., which 
he is prepared to deliver for churches or 
elubs, where they are needed. 


Aubrey Wilson closed his work with the 
Sunset Church, San Francisco, November 8, 
and will seek another field in California. 
This church is under the care of the state 
board, and is in a difficult field, but it is be- 
lieved a strong church can be built there in 
time. 

The Martin family are now in a meeting 
at Alva, Okla. Their meeting previous to 
this was at McAlester, where there were 
forty- three additions to the church. 


A. J. Saunders, who for the last two years 
has been with the church at South Chicago, 
has resigned, to take effect on December 19. 
He will return immediately afterward for 
work to his home in far-away Australia. 


The “S. S. Oregon,” the new steamer for 
the Congo River, Africa, which was dedicated 
during the Centennial convention will be 
completed and shipped about December 1. 
Let it be borne in mind that about $1,500 is 
yet needed to pay the transportation on this 
boat to Bolenge. 


Robert Lord Cave, of San Francisco, sup- 
plied the pulpit of the First Church, Berke- 
ley, California, the last Sunday in October. 
The pastor, I. N. MeCash, had not vet re- 
turned from the Centennial convention. He 
is expected home about the 15th of Novem- 
ber. 

Prof. Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave an address at the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church the first Sunday 
in November on “Why I am Content to be a 
Christian.” This address is one which Pro- 
fessor Burton delivered to audiences in India, 
China, Japan and Corea during his recent 
visit to the Orient. 


E. M. Todd announces an inviting series of 
sermons for Sunday evenings in the Central 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. They are: “The 
Christian Faith—a Positive Statement of the 
Things Necesary to Be Believed;” “Are We 
Less Religious Than Our Fathers?” and 
“Doubt as a Creed.” These are themes that 
should interest the thoughtful men of the 
city. 

W. C. Bower, after a pastorate of eight 
years with the Christian Tabernacle, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has resigned and will en- 
ter Columbia University about the first of 
February. He expects to complete his work 
in the University by the first of June, but 
may remain longer. The relations between 
Mr. Bower and his people at North Tona- 
wanda have been most pleasant and it is 
with reluctance that he leaves the work. 
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The formal dedication of the new home of 
the Lenox Avenue Chureh, New York, was 
held at 3 o’clock last Sunday afternoon. The 
pastors of the various churches of the Disci- 
ples of the city made brief addresses. There 
was no need of a call for money as the 
church property is clear of debt. W. B. 
Craig has just begun his pastorate with the 
church, and from the anouncements in the 
church paper we judge that he has lost none 
of his push and energy in going from the 
west to the east. 


S. T. Willis celebrated his twentieth year 
as pastor of the Church of Disciples at 169th 
street, New York City, on October 3. Mr. 
Willis and his church have passed through a 
long and strenuous contest with most diffi- 
cult conditions, but each year, through pa- 
tience and labor, they have seen their work 
bearing more and more fruit. The church 
now occupies a position of vantage in its 
community and discharges its responsibilities 
with consecration and intelligence. We con- 
gratulate both pastor and congregation and 
wish them “many happy returns of the day.” 


A backward step, much to be regretted, is 
that taken by the united church of Baptists 
and Disciples in Kenora, Ontario, which has 
voted unanimously to divide again into its 
original denominations. This union was ef- 
fected nearly three years ago under the lead- 
ership of J. A. Lord, editor of the Christian 
Standard, and was much discussed as a har- 
binger of many similar mergers. The Dis- 
ciples claim that the conditions of union 
were never fulfilled, and that the church was 
in name, doctrine, practice and pastors, a 
Baptist church. It is a true observation that 
has been made that the real trouble was a 
lack of broad and strong leadership. Cer- 
tainly no leader with either Disciple or Bap- 
tist sectarianism in his spirit is capable of 
carrying an enterprise like that to its con- 
summation. Christian union is primarily a 
matter of the heart and temper, not of creedal 
agreement. Over against this bad news we 
find joy in announcing that the Baptists and 
Disciples of Ladysmith, Wis., have decided 
to unite and are looking for a minister who 
is big and consecrated enough to lead them. 


In honor of A. J. Saunders, pastor of the 
church at South Chicago, who soon returns 
to Australia, his native country, a dinner 
was given last week by Professor Willett 
to which a company of the teachers and 
pastors of Chicago were invited. A very 
interesting feature of the evening was Mr. 
Saunders’ description of the situation with 
the chureh of Australia, and the things which 
led him to America for this period of 
study and his purposes in returning to his 
homeland. The Christian Century extends 
to Mr. Saunders its heartiest congratulation 
upon the work he has done here, and believes 
that he will prove of great value to the 
cause of the Disciples as he comes to take 
his place in the Australian church. 


After the close of the Centennial Conven- 
tion at Pittsburg Marion Stevenson, National 
Superintendent of Bible Schools, started on a 
long trip through the southern states in the 
interest of the Bible schools. He will attend 
all the southern conventions, and hold insti- 
tutes and rallies and round tables at many 
Many of these states have as yet no 
state superintendents to care for the interests 
and advancement of the great Bible school 
cause and Brother Stevenson is hoping to be 
able to help them awaken enough interest 
to cause the calling of state superintendents 
as many of the other states already have. 
After the convention he went direct to Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., on his way south, then to 
Memphis, Tenn., Shreveport, La., Jackson, 
Miss. He is now on his way to Selma, Ala., 
Winder, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., and many 
other places. 


places. 
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Dr. Royal J. Dye reached Bolenge, Africa, 
August 20. Dr. W. C. Widdowson of Bo- 
lenge reached America during the Centennial 
convention. He is far from being as strong 
as when he went out. 

The first Sunday in December is C. W. 
B. M. Day among the churches. Preparation 
for this day should be made carefully. No 
organization among us is doing more com- 
mendable work than is the women’s organi- 
zation. It is well for it to thus be brought 
to the attention of the entire church. All 
the women in the church should belong to 
this missionary organization, and it would 
be to their advantage educationally if they 
were present at each of the meetings during 
the year. 


O. C. Bolman, writing of his four weks’ 
meeting at Niantic, Ill., where L. D. Crandall 
is pastor, says: “Brother Crandall is a splen- 
did organizer and personal worker, and _ his 
people responded nobly to his plans. He has 
been pastor of this church a little more than 
six months and all departments are flourish- 
ing.” During the meeting the Bible school 
grew until it was necessary to remove some 
of the classes to private homes. Mrs. Cran- 
dall, who is a very able woman, has organized 
a class of young married ladies. 
will meet at the parsonage. 


This class 
The C. W. B. M. 
and Young Ladies’ Circle each received many 
new members. Eighty were baptized and 
others await this ordinance. Thirty-two mar- 
ried men and twenty-two married 
were converted or reclaimed. Two men, one 
seventy-six years of age, and another past 
seventy, were baptized. The total additions 
were 121. The night following the close of 
this meeting I preached at Berea in Chris- 
tian county. Seven made the good confes 
sion. 


women 
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TRUSTS 


Jane Richardson 


will be presented 
to the readers 
of the 
Christian Century 
next week. 


Now is the time to get your 
friends to subscribe for 
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4. W. Wichert has bee osen pastor of 
the 1 at Indianola, I 

Dr. Ja s Butchar in imily returned 

l ( I China They sailed on tl 
S. S. China” from San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 16 

R. S. Robertson has been called to remain 
inother vear with the church at Milan Mo 
] hurch is harmonious and prosperous, and 
voted their pastor an increase of salary 
Word is just been received of the exact 
time of the ith of Dr. Z. S. Loftis at 
Batang oorder of Tibet It was August 12 


He was greatly loved by the missionaries. 


W. R. Hunt reports five baptisms at Wuhu, 


China, and two at Shanghai. Mr. Hunt is 
one of the most tireless and successful evan- 
gelists in the “Middle Kingdom.” 

The rece pts of the Foreign Society for 
the n of October amounted to $7,060, a 
gain over the corresponding month last year 
of $3.263 Good start on the new vear the 
first vear of our second century. 

Dr. C. L. Pickett reports thirty-four bap 
tisms at Laoag. P. I Leslie Wolfe reports 
forty-s baptisms at Manila; Bruce I.. 
Kershner reports eighteen at Manila, and 
John Lord seventeen, or a total of 116. 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
31.000 from a friend in Indiana on the 


annuity plan This good man gave the same 


umount last vear. He hopes to make other 
gitts 
Among the offerings of the Centennial 


committee is an interesting looking song bs 


Gilbert L. Harnev and H. J. Stover entitled 
The Light of Ages.” This may be pur 
hased for 15 cents by addressing the com 


mittee, 203 Burr Block, Pittsburgh Pa. 


Dr. W. E. Macklin that Harvard 
is planning to establish a union medi- 


Nankin, China. This would be 


reports 
College 
eal college in 


thing for the and 
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a great empire would re 
lieve the missionary s0« ieties of certain finan 


cial obligations. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Duxton of Des Moines 
wave a reception to Dr. and Mrs. I. N. Me- 
Cash on their recent visit in Des Moines 


The reception was held in a large hotel down- 
town, where a large company of friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. McCash assembled. 

President Hill M. Bell, who has for years 
taken front rank among the educators of 


lowa, has ist been elected president of the 
This is a dis 


Drake Uni 


Association. 
both 


State Teachers’ 
tinction well deserved by 
versity and her president 


these col- 


It was rectly announced in 
umns recnt it B. H. Glover had received 
aca l tot c) rch at Roswell, New Mexico. 
The ar ments should have read that he 
had accepted a call to the church at Fuller- 
ton. California In this pastorate he will 
ha the support of such men as C, C. Chap- 
man al F. M. Dowling 

Past 1. R. Perkins, of the West Side 
Church, San Francisco, is preaching » «ries 
of Sunday evening sermons on the Late of 


further enriched 
and in this way 


Christ The services are 
by varied musical pr 
Mr. Perkins 


series is under the auspices of the men’s 


1 grams, 
is receiving a large hearing. The 
lub, which is carefully and systematically 
uivertising them 

Ohio, is issuing 
‘The Christian Assist- 


The church at Niles, 


a weekly paper called, ‘ 


now 


ant.” This church, under the leadership of 
Allen T. Gordon is making fine progress 
these davs;: audiences are increasing; back 


pledges to the church are being paid; the 
increasing its attendance, 
throughout the 


Sun lay schoo! is 
and good spirit 
ehurch 


prevails 
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In a letter to one of the editors, W. R. 
Warren says: “The trip to Palestine seems 
too good to be true yet I am beginning to 
do a little reading for it.” The editors of 


The Christian Century hope that this trip 
may prove a great time of rest and inspira- 
tion for this man earnestly 
devoted himself to the interests of the 
brotherhood for the last five years. 


who has so 


Mrs. Laura Deihl, wife of Rev. Joseph E. 
Deihl, died October 24 at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. H. L. Moore, Springfield, Ill. 
Mrs. Deihl had two sons, known by many in 
[llinois: Prof. J. D. Deihl, Madison, Wis., and 
Orma H. Deihl of Springfield, Ill., who was 
a year or two ago in Y. M. C. A. work at 
Peoria. The funeral service was held in the 
church at Eureka 


AS WE GO TO PRESS. 


Canton, Ill., Nov. 14, 1909—One hundred 
and one sdded past week; 275 in twenty 
days of meeting: Bible School almost doub- 
led; $1400 raised for meeting, and back in- 
detedness. \ most wonderful meeting in 
every way. Two nights more. Begin next 


Sunday at Gibson City, Ill.—William J, Lock- 
hart and Lintt. 

Mason City, IIl., Nov. 14—Began one week 
ago today with Thompson the Egyptian. 
Weather against us from first. Interest is 
great today, first day of invitation. We wish 
thousand each night, in place of hundreds 
could hear the man preach. He is a power.— 
F. M. Warren, Minister. 

Nevada, Mo., Nov. 14—One week of daily 
One hundred and additions in 
continue.—Hamilton and Haley 


rain. eleven 


three weeks: 


St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 15—Our meeting gos 
on here, with seventy added. I 
ences. We Sunday with E 


Powell, Small and Sl} 


Sn.endid at 
begin next 
Louisville, Ky 
M. Chilton, 


evangelists—C, Ministes 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


Continued from page 17. 


We Must Give Battle 

With these awful conditions we must bat 
tle not merely for the sake of the victim 
themselves, but for our 
They are within a stone’s throw of our vert 
Yes, they are groveling at the four 
tion of our own homes. They must be drive 
It is a call, a challenge to Christi 
These plac es af 


own sakes as we. 








door. a 
away. 
manhood and womanhood. 

maintained by the consummation of thov 
sands of human lives and the expenditure 
hundreds of thousands of dollars every yet 
They can be removed only by the consecratil 
of a like number of Christian lives and! 
similar amount of money which will be us 
not to enact law to reform the victim, thoug 
that is laudable, but to bring both the ' 
tims and the man who is responsible ! 
their being there into vital and perso 
God to whom they will i 
accountable. Righteous purpose must ¥ & 
up from within instead of being supen® 
posed before it will bear real fruit. Ths 
religion and religion alone, can do. 7 


relation to 





re ener 


growth of all reform depends upon the a 
soil of religion, without which it cannot om 
flourish. Neither can any true disciple ¢ 
Jesus remain indifferent long to the com 
tions of human life about him. He soon ® 


that he must come to God, the Father. 
way of man who is his brother. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Paul Wakefield of 
Springfield, Tll.. have been reappointed mis- 
sjonaries to China by the Foreign Board. It 
will be remembered that this estimable cou- 
ple were compelled to yield up their work 
in China some two years azo on account of 
Mrs. Wakefield’s ill health. She has been in 
excellent health for many months now and 
is advised that it is safe for her to return to 
the Orient. Dr. Wakefield is well prepared for 
his work there by a Hiram College and a Rush 
Medical Course. He has been engaged of 
late in giving illustrated lectures on missions 
under the auspices of the Foreign Society. 


A Thirteen Years’ Pastorate 

Sunday, October 24, I. J. Cahill offered his 
resignation to the Central Church in Dayton, 
Ohio. For thirteen years and one month he 
has ministered to this people. In these years 
a debt of $9,000 on the church property has 
been paid. A new organization has been ef- 
fected in the west part of the city and some 
$3,000 offered to this enterprise by the Cen- 
tral church. In the Wilson meeting some 500 
were added to the church. A. P. Cobb, W. J. 
Lhamon and S. H. Bartlett have also assisted 
in meetings with success. But there has been 
a good, steady growth at the regular meetings 
of the congregation all through the years. 
‘Bro. Cahill has been called a prince among 
pastors and his faithful work in Dayton con- 
firms the statement. He has been a very 
potent force in the city, and especially in the 
Ministerial Association, of which he is now 
secretary. It will be a fortunate church that 
calls this scholarly man to its ministry. For 
the immediate present he will hold a few 
meetings, beginning at Kirksville, Mo., No- 
vember 14. The class of evangelism that he 
will do is very much needed and he ought to 
be kept busy for many months at this sort 
of work. 


Missionary Societies 
Beneficiaries 


The famous Bondurant will which 
has been in the courts three times extending 
over many vears, was finally settled by com- 
promise out of court two weeks ago at Mon- 
ticello, TH. By the terms of settlement, a 
fund of from $200,000 to $250,000 will be 
divided equally among the Foreign. American 
ind Illinois Missionary Societies and the 
Church Extension Board. The case was 
settled entirely to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Over $50,000 had previously been 
spent in litigation. Though not comparable 
in size to the magnificent legacies bequeathed 
the Presbyterian Societies two weeks ago by 
Banker Kennedy of New York City. these 
gifts are of consequence as being the largest 
ever made to any of our Disciple missionary 
societies. 


Centennial Aftermath 


The surplus stock of the Centennial Hand 
Rooks (Memorial Programs) is going out 
rapidly. The sacrifice price of 50 cents each for 
the books. and 10e each. or $1 a dozen. for 
the badges, is recognized us a superb bargain. 
There is a brisk demand also for the Cen- 
tennial flags at the cut price of 10 cents each. 
All these things will prove priceless heir- 
looms in the homes of our people. The Cen- 
tennial can never be repeated, and these 
mementos of it can neper be reproduced. It 
8 noW or never! 

Belated Centennial roll books are coming in 
every day. These are in time to be bound 
up with the rest for permanent preservation 
n the Library of Congress in Washington. 
There are hundreds of others that have not 
vet been turned in which we must have before 
the first of the vear. 

The official stenographie report of the great 
convention is going to be a larger and hand- 
Somer volume than was promised. The ad- 


case, 


vance subscription price will remain $1.25 
until November 20; after that the regular 
To give this 


Price of $1.50 will be in force. 
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epoch-making book the circulation it ought to 
have, we should like to have an agent in 
every congregation. Write at once for terms. 
W. R. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary. 


Southern California and 
Arizona 


Grant K. Lewis. 

Evangelist Willis S. Myers is meeting with 
remarkable sucess in his work as an evange- 
list under the California board, serving small 
churches and new fields. He has not hesi- 
tated to tackle the hardest of fields, where 
our forces are small and many obstacles are 
to be overcome, yet he has made good in 
every instance. He has held five meetings 
them to self-support. These five meetings 
have ~esulted in 145 additions to the churches 
and the enlistment of fifty-two men and 
women tithers. He has raised money in 
cash and pledges for the local work where 
these meetings have been held amounting to 
more than $6,000, aside from the expense 
of the meeting, including his salary. Our 
board does not hesitate to commend this 
faithful evangelist to the churches. His last 
meeting, at Highland Park, greatly edified 
the church, added sixteen souls to ity mem- 
bership and cancelled the debt of $960.u0. 
His November meeting is now in progress 
at Bakersfield, where Alonzo G. Mills is pas- 
tor. For dates and terms, parties interested 
may write to the secretary. 


Sumner T. Martin has resigned at Santa 
Barbara, and is now at El Centro, California, 
hoiding a meeting. He writes the most cheer- 
ful expectations as to the progress of our 
cause in Imperial Valley. He is having a 
good hearing in the opera house, and al- 
ready some splendid results have been ob- 
tained. 

R. P. Shepherd is making himself exceed- 
ingly useful in his Sunday school work also. 
He is the especial superintendent of teacher's 
training for the Interdenominational State 
Society, and his services as speaker and Bi- 
ble lecturer are much in demand. 

403-4 Wright & Callender Building, Los An- 
geles, California. 

E. W. Thornton, pastor of the Naomi Av- 
enue Church. continues to be in demand as 
a Sunday school speaker. The Disciples in 
southern California can point with pride to 
the fact that he has a large Union Teach- 
ers’ Training Class, which meets at 11 o’clock 
every Wednesday in one of the numerous 
rooms of the great Temple Auditorium, the 
average atendance at which is about seventy. 


John T. Stivers, another one of our in- 
trepid evangelists, is at work for a season in 
the Arizona field. He is in a splendid meet- 
ing at this writing at Tempe, Arizona, where 
W. H. Salyer is pastor. Success, as usual, 
is crowning his efforts. He will hold his 
second Arizona meeting at Tucson, where 
George T. Purvis is pastor. The expectation 
is that he will spend another winter in this 
important field, adding strength to our cause. 
Meetings will follow at Douglas, Phoenix, 
and Prescott. 


The great preachers’ meeting in southern 
California continues this year with unabated 
interest and attendance. A series of specially 
prepared addresses upon the general theme— 
“The World’s Debt to the Churches,” is the 
program for the vear. These meetings are 
held the first Monday in each month at the 
First Church of Los Angeles. Last month 
the address was given by M. J. Ferguson on 
“The World’s Debt to the Jews.” In De- 
cember, the theme will be “The World’s 
Debt to the Roman Catholics,” by R. P. 
Shepherd. 


The big man from the northwest, S. M. 
Martin, with his big brain, body, voice and 
soul, is again in southern California for an 
evangelistic campaign. This time an effect- 
ual opening for his work is found in the 
great First Church of Los Angeles, A. C. 
Smither, pastor, where he begins a meeting 
next Sunday. This is to be followed with 
a meeting with that other great church in 
Los Angeles, the Magnolia Avenue, Jesse P. 
McKnight, pastor. Let all eyes continue to be 
fixed on southern California as the work of 
the year proceeds. 
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Campaign for Bible College of 
Missouri 


“We can take $1 and do more with it than 
other schools can with $4.” So reads an offi- 
cial statement:of the Missouri Bible College 
at Columbia. It is just beginning to dawn 
upon us what a tremendous advantage the 
Bible College has in being asociated with the 
State University, thus appropriating its en- 
tire equipment to the training of our young 
ministers. 

A gentleman said to me at Pittsburg, “My 
money and influence will go into the Bible 
chairs associated with the great universities. 
They are the key to the whole problem of 
ministerial education. We have money 
enough to equip the Bible Colleges, but not 
enough for all branches of education.” 

Of the immediate and pressing necessity for 
more and better educated ministers all are 
agreed. The Bible college at Columbia of 
fers the best oportunity I know of in our 
bres for this purpose. Here is the 
great university, and there is no better in 
the land, in which the languages, sciences, 
and mathematics can be had ‘vom instructors 
who are masters in their several depart- 
ments; and here is the Bible College in which 
the special training for the ministry can be 
had at the same time. Men who go out 
from this institution will have an advantage 
over those who simply take a regular univer- 
sity course, and also an advantage over 
those who take only a course in Bible study 
without the larger and better equipment 
which the university furnishes. 

Our Bible College has an endowment of 
$55,000, but it is in great need of further 
endowment to increase its usefulness. 


R. A. Long, of Kansas City, the president 
of the Board of Trustees, has made a 


most generous and fascinating proposition. 
He proposes to give $50,000 if the churches of 
the state will raise a like amount. This 
must be done during the current month of 
November. The time is short. It will take 
a whirlwind campaign but the goal is such 
a worthy and desirable one we believe the 
state will be aroused and rise to the oppor- 
tunity. 

May I urge my fellow ministers to get into 
this campaign with heart and soul? Here is 
a chance to do something that will tell on 
coming generations. If we let this institution 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 
Drugs. 

It takes considerable courage for a doctor 
to deliberately food for a 
despairing patient, instead of resorting to the 
usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physicians 
among the present generation who recognize 
and treat conditions as they are and should 
be treated regardless of the value to their 
pockets. Here’s an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with severe 
gastritis and nothing would stay on my stom- 
ach, so that I was on the verge of starvation. 

“IT heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from N. Y., 
and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he advised 
me to try a smal] quantity of Grape-Nuts at 
first then as my stomach became stronger to 
eat more. 

“I kept at it and gradually got so I could 


prescribe only 


eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. Then I 
began to have color in my face, memory 
became clear. where before everything 


seemed a blank. My limbs got stronger and 
I could walk. So I steadily recovered. 

“Now after a vear on Grape-Nuts I weigh 
153 lbs. My people were surprised at the way 
I grew fleshy and strong on this food.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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own interests 
church. Let 
and God 
when the 


anguish we are blind to om 
and lfare of 


us labor 


the highest we our 


and pray for our victory; 


erant we may rejoice together 
iign is ended, 
James M 


Ave 


The above arti 
week I endeavored to show in a 


cam 
Philputt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Union Christian Clrrch. 
le Last 
general way 


» tells its own story. 


vhy the proposed increase in endowment 
should be made Let me call vour attention 
to a few facts now relative to what the 
Bible College has actually done. When its 


building was completed it had enrolled fifty 
one students, fifteen of whom were preparing 
for strictly religious work. The next year 
the enrollment was eight-two, twentv-one 
being ministerial and missionary students, 
The next year ninety-six 
twenty-six for specially religious work. 


enrolled, 


The 


were 


next vear witnessed an enrollment of 167. of 
whom thirty-one were preparing for definite 
religious work Last vear the enrollment 
reached 194 

Let is be remembered that the college ix 
well represented in the missionary field. It 
has sent two missionaries to India, four to 
Japan, one to Mexico, and one to the feud 
district of Kentucky. Every young man who 


prepares himself in the Bible College of Mis- 
souri for the ministry carries with him into 
the pastorate a burning missionary zeal. 

The fact that the has, with 
inadequate equipment, been able to accom 
plish such splendid results argues much for 


such 


} 
college 


the increase of its endowment in order that 
its usefulness may be greatly multiplied. Oh, 
brethren, do not let this opportunity pass 


by unimproved! 
G. D. Edwards. 


Eureka College 
A few days ago a friend asked me how our 
Endowment Campaign was moving along. In 
asking this question he offered a very signifi- 
cant suggestion. He said, “I want the facts 
and not your optimism.” Blessed optimism! 
How few crimes have been committed in thy 


name! And yet there is something in the 
suggestion. It may be that this man had 
heard the accusation that was made against 
me recently in the language of one of our 
distinguished humorists. “He gets his wit 


from his memory and his facts from his im- 
agination.” I will give you the facts. Eu- 
reka College has a substantial increase of at 
least twenty-five students over last year. 
We have $30,000 pledged on our endowment 
proposition. This is in the following form: 
one pledge of $6,000, two of $2,000 each, ten 
of $1,000 each, one of $600, six of $500 each, 
three of $125 each, ten of $100 each, about 
$2,000 in pledges less than $100, and some- 
thing like $4,000 for a special purpose. In 
addition to this we have many promises of 
and a universe of hope, which 
willing to close out at a reason- 


H. H. Peters. 


larger things 
we would be 
reality 


A Great, Tired Man 


I wish to write a few much-deserved and 
well-chosen words of W. R. Warren to whom 
I refer in the above caption. 

I write to those who enjoyed the triumphs 


able percentage of 


and indescribable glories of our great Cen- 
tennial Convention. 

Gratitude should make these read and heed 
me. 

I do not want to write to the end I have 


in view here but once. Not that I would not 
be willing to write oftener; only I feel that 
I should not have to speak to this end but 
once. 

If that great Centennial Convention were 
a success, and it was, no one contradicting, 
it is due to the untiring, wise and sacrificial 
toil of W. R. Warren more than to all the 
others of us combined. I write whereof I 
do assuredly know. 

Nothing deterred or discouraged him. 
Even when his favorite sister was being 
buried and his loved ones were calling upon 
him to come and be with them while they 
buried her, he sat by his desk in sorrow and 
toiled tearfully on. He had in his heart 
the good of God’s Cause, and the comfort 
and pleasure of those who were to be at 
the convention. 

He ate little, He is a 


and less, 


slept 


"HE 


weary, worn, tired, tried, faithful man. He 
needs a long, sweet rest. I propose that 
we give it to him by placing in his hands 
the money to take that cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean with the Moninger Tour. 

I have Three Hundred Dollars of the Seven 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars that it will 
require. 

This amount was given in one session of 
The Evangelistic Day at the convention. 

I am writing to those who want a part 
in this beautiful tribute of love, gratitude 
and esteem to him. 

Send your gifts to me at 2210 Perrysville 
avenue, North Side, Pittsburg, Pa. I will 
receipt for them each week in our paper. 

If other words were needful to induce you 
to have a part, I would be glad to speak 
them. Surely no other words are necessary. 
Send the offering now, friend, if you enjoyed 
that great convention, and have a part in 
this tribute of love to him upon whom most 
of the toil of the preparation descended. 

Wallace Tharp. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


New Building and Endowment 
for Christian College 


Gifts of $25,000 for the erection of an Aca- 
demic Hall for Christian College at Columbia, 
Mo., and of an additional $25,000 for en- 
dowment purposes have just been announced 
by Mrs. Luella W. St. Clair, president of the 
institution. The donation for the Academic 
Hall is the gift of R. H. Stockton, of St. 
Louis, and the endowment money is from 
Andrew Carnegie, millionaire philanthropist. 
Chey constitute one of the largest gifts ever 
made to Christian College. 

Four years ago Mr. Carnegie made the 
provisional promise of a gift of $25,000, on 
condition that an equal amount was raised. 
This promise was renewed during the past 
summer and as Mrs. St. Clair was on her way 
to the Centennial Convention she received the 
promise of the additional $25,000 from Mr. 
Stockton. Mr. Stockton is a trustee of Chris- 
tian College and one of the best known “cap- 
tains of industry” of St. Louis, being presi- 
dent of the Majestic Range Company. 

The new building will contain lecture rooms, 
laboratories and a combined chapel and study 
hall. It will be named The J. S. Dorsey 
Memorial Hall in commemoration of Mr. 
Dorsey's long and active service as a member 
if the Board of Trustees. At the time of 
death he had served for thirty years, 
much of that time as treasurer of the Board. 

The first announcement of these gifts was 
made by Mrs. St. Clair at one of the largest 
night meetings, when three thousand friends 
of Christian education cheered the good news 
to the echo. 

Plans are now being discussed by the Trus- 
tees of the College, looking toward the early 
this new building. 


his 


erection of 


To the Missouri Preachers 
T. A. Abbott, Corresponding Secretary. 


Just on the eve of the offering for State 
Missions, with a heart full of anxiety for its 
success, I am sending this last word to my 
brethren in the Missouri ministry. You are 
the key to the situation. No matter how 
talented, energetic or consecrated the Cor- 
responding Secretary may be, the ministers 
of the congregation have it in their power to 
make the offering a success or a failure. They 
ean help or hinder, they can be clogs or 
wings. It all depends upon the minister at 
last. Unless his heart is in this thing success 
is absolutely impossible. He must be a live 
wire, a dynamo, yes, a whole power house, in 
himself. 

[he position that our state holds in mis- 
sionary giving is not a credit to us at all. 
It is our determination to redeem our state 
from this condition and bring her where she 
ought to be, at the head of the procession in 
all things. This can be done if the minister 
will join hands with us in this holy crusade. 
I am willing to bear my full share of the 
responsibility, but a great big part of it 
must also rest with the minister. 

This is the first offering in the new cen- 
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tury. It ought to mark a distinct advang 
over anything ever taken before in Missouy 
for State Missions. This can be done ang 
will be done if all the ministers will joj 
hands with us in a mighty effort. ; 

Let us go at it in a business-like way, | 
do not prescribe the way, for each ministe 
must be a law unto himself in the matter of 
methods. But it is not business-like to ge 
up suddenly on Sunday morning, withoy 
any previous preparation, announce “This j 
State Mission Day and at the close of th 
sermon the offering for that interest will bp 
taken.” Such an unbusiness-like plan js , 
foregone failure. Make full preparation, get 
everybody ready, let all be informed, adopt 
some plan by which you know who has 
given—this the envelope system will do—ang 
then keep after the other fellow. Never Jy 
up till the last member has been solicite 
and you know it and he knows it. Every 
member of the church ought to be made to 
feel that it is a duty to give to State Mis. 
sions, and that this duty cannot be shirked 
without actual sin against the cause of the 
Master in Missouri and against the Lor, 
Somehow it ought to be a pérsonal matte 
between them and God. 

But whatever method is adopted the maip 
thing is to see that the offering is taken and 
that it is one worthy of the church that 
gives it, and the cause for which it is given, 
I crave this at the hands of my brother min. 
isters in the state and I am full of conf. 
dence that I shall not be disappointed. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


From the Report of the 
F. C. M. S. 


This Society was organized in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1875. Its average annual receipts and 
expenditures for thirty-four years have been 
$108,804. The one object of this Society is 
to make Jesus, the Christ, known to all men 
everywhere. 

Fields —Work is being done in Japan, 
China, Africa, India, Philippine Islands, Ha- 
waii, Cuba, England, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Turkey. 

Receipts —Amounted last year to $350,685, 
gain of $76,360, or more than 27 per cent. 
Payments—Reached $320,704, an increase of 








A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, 
will not deny myself the pleasure of taking 
a few minutes to tell of my enjoyment daily 
obtained from my morning cup of Postum 
It is a food beverage, not a stimulant, like 


a 


coffee. 
“I began to use Postum 8 years ago not 
wanted but ff 


because coffee 
which I dearly loved, made my nights long 


because I to, 
weary periods to be dreaded and unfitting 


me for business during the day. 


“On advice of a friend, I first tried Pos 
tum, making it carefully as suggested on the 


package. As I had always used “cream and 
no sugar,” I mixed my Postum so. It looked 
good, was clear and fragrant, and it was 4 
pleasure to see the cream color it as my 
Kentucky friend always 
to look like a new saddle. 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried 
many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was pleased, 
yes, satisfied with my Postum in taste and 
effect and am yet, being a constant user of 
it all these years. 

“I continually assure my friends and at 
quaintances that they will like Postum i 
place of coffee and receive benefit from its 
use. I have gained weight, can sleep and 
am not nervous.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville.” in pkgs 


wanted her coffee 





“There’s a Reason.” 
Ever .read the above letter? A new oe 
appears from time to time. They af 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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$20,369, or almost $27,000 per month, or $900 
per day. 

The Churches.—As churches gave $146,081, 
a gain of $17,733, or over 14 per cent. The 
average offering per church was $43, or an 
average increase of $5.90. The number of 
churches reaching their apportionment is 962. 
They have increased their gifts $56,500 in the 
past five years, Or an average annual increase 
of $11.500. The increase in ten years has 
been $89,300, or an average of $8,900. The 
number of contributing churches was 3,396, 
a loss of 61. 

Living-links.—A Living-link church is one 
that supports a missionary on the foreign 
field or gives $600 per year, including the 
Sunday-school and Endeavor 
altogether 120 Living- 
links. During the past year 31 new ones 
were enrolled, the largest number in our 
historv in any one vVear. 


gifts of the 
Society. There are 


Sunday-schools.—Gave $77,199 on Child- 
ren’s Day, the first Sunday in June, a gain of 
$2,019. The schools averaged $20.45, and 
1,086 reached their apportionment. The whole 
number of contributing schools was 3,775, a 
gain of 33. The schools have about doubled 
their gifts in ten years. They are asked for 
$100,000 this first year of our second century 
asa people. 

Endeavor Societies.—Gave $15,040, a gain 
The number contributing is 1,068, 
The average offering was $14.15, 


of $1,868. 


a gain of 35. 


an increase of $1.40. The number that 
reached their apportionment is 381. 
Societies are asked for $20,000 this first 


year of our new century. 

“ Individual Offerings—Reached $48,248, an 
increase of $29,444, or 156 per cent. The 
average personal offering was $27, an increase 
of $16 each. The number of personal offer- 
ings reached 1,764, a gain of 367. We hope 
for $60,000 in personal gifts. Please send 
your personal offering now. 

Number of Offerings.—The total number of 
offerings including churches, Sunday-schools, 
Endeavor Societies and personal gifts was 
10,003, a gain of 105. We hope to reach 
11,000 offerings this year. Help us to this 
end 

Leading Chureches.—The ten leading 
churches, including Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor gifts last year in their offer- 
ings for Foreign Missions are: 

Independence Boulevard, Kansas City, 


SS, lea amc ahhw a kiah a oases acimr SE $2,394 
University Place, Des Moines, Ia...... 1,355 
Bee Street, Alrom, ©. ....0.sccccases 1,288 
Englewood, Chicago, Ill............... 1,021 
Ph Ok ¢6dtcedeennebseneneneenns 1,013 
I CS ee teko ea eee a wee a 1,010 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O.......... 861 
Franklin Circle, Cleveland, O.......... 816 
First Church, St. Joseph, Mo.......... 778 
Ps TENS. asda das devewatannucase 725 


Annuities—The Annuity gifts amounted to 
$34,789, a gain of $27,089, or 350 per cent. 
These are the largest annuity gifts and 
greatest percentage of gains in the history 
of the Annuity Plan. Those who are fifty 
years of age and who would make wise use 
of funds would do well to inquire about this 
plan. The total receipts to this fund are 
$326,688. 

Gains.—The gain in receipts during the 
past year is $76,360, or more than the total 
receipts in 1894, or fifteen years ago. There 
was a gain every month of the year and a 
gain from every source of receipts except 
bequests. The gain in five years has been 
$129,367, or an annual average increase of 
$25,800. The gain in ten years has been 
$197,900, or an annual average of $19,700. 

Whole Amount.—The total amount re- 
ceived and expended by the society since 
its organization in Louisville, Ky., in 1875, 
Is $3,699,342. What a vast work has been 
accomplished at a comparatively small cost! 

Bequests.—The receipts from bequests last 
year were only $2,453, the smallest in many 
years. This was a loss of $4,358. Ministers 
should urge upon the people the importance 
of remembering this cause in their last will 
and testament. The total amount received 
from bequests since the organization of the 
Society is $147,705.77. 

Money Expended.—Last year money was 
expended as follows: Japan, $53,578; China, 
$71,785.90; Tibet, $7,911.98; India, $49,279; 
Africa, $31,533; Philippine Islands, $24,533; 
Hawaii, $1,916; Cuba, $5,972; England, 
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$13,750; Seandanavia, $9,234; Turkey, $375; 
miscellaneous, $23,764. 

Missionary Force.—-American and English 
missionaries 170, native evangelists and 
helpers 634, or a total of 804, an increase of 


forty-three. The number of native evan- 
gelists and workers have been more than 


doubled in five years, and the number has 
been multiplied by five in ten years. 

Medical——The Foreign Society supports 
seventeen medical missionaries and seventeen 
hospitals and dispensaries and last year 
they treated 131,770 patients, an increase 
of 3,888, or about 361 per day. There has 
been an increase of 92,900 patients treated 
in five years, or an annual average of 18,587. 

New Missionaries—Twelve new mission- 
aries were sent out during the past year, and 
a number of others are under appointment. 

New Century Fund.—It is our aim to 
raise $400,000 this, the first year of the 
second century of our people. At least 
$60,000 of this is needed tor buildings. 

Membership.—The total membership in all 
the fields is 11,053, a gain of 1,172. The 
number baptized last year was 1,675. The 
number of organized churches is 152. There 
has been an increase of 4,700 in five years. 

Sunday-schools——The number of Sunday- 
schols is 132, a gain of twenty-two, and the 
number enrolled is 9,657, a gain of 1,868. 
There has been a gain of 3,315 in five years. 

Educational.—Sixty-two schools and col- 
leges are supported with an attendance of 
4,270, a gain of 601. There has been an 
increase of 2,121 of those under instruction 
in the past five years. 

Fees.—The medical fees received on the 
fields amount to $12,175, a gain of $3,444. 
The school fees amount to $8,472, a gain of 
$3,847. There has been an increase of medi- 
eal fees in five years of $8,094, and $6,054 
in school fees. 

Financial.—The total amount given in all 
the fields last year is $53,360, an increase 
of $2,705. This is more than double the 
amount of administration expenses at home, 
so that for every dollar given by the churches 
for Foreign Missions more than as many 
dollars are expended for actual work on the 
field. There has been an increase of $18,645 
in five years. 

Sending Offerings—Send all offerings to 
F. M. Rains, secretary, Box 884, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who will return proper receipt. Please 
be careful to state chalet the offering is 
from a church, Sunday-school, Endeavor So- 
ciety or an individual. Also please give 
local name of church or Sunday-school when 
different from post office. 
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The Wabash County (Indiana) Churches 
have put out a directory of over 1,300 names 
of Disciples of Christ distributed among nine 
different congregations within the boundaries 
of the county. The purpose of the directory 
is “to afford information, inspiration and a 
to effort in Christian ways of work 
It is easy to see how such 
made thus useful in 


challenge 
and workship.” 
a directory could be 
any county. 





BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mis- 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
gesetiee of How and What to Pray in 

ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt, 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 
pew stamps taken; Agts Wanted, 

EO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bida, Chicago 


HERE YOU ARE! __ 


Were you waiting for our SPE 
CHRISTMAS OFFER of 








The World’s famous’ Bilhorn 
Folding Organ is known every- 
where. Now is your chance. 
50 per cent from the catalogue 
list-price and then deduct the 
special Christmas offer of $5.00. 
A postal-card will bring vou all 
particulars. Offer good "till 
Jan, ist, 1910. 
152 Lake St., 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Chur*h and School Bells. gaSend fca 
Gatalogue The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsbere, a 


LYMYER 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
ree MORE DU2- 
CHURCH QuRFEERCATALOOUS 


Isaiszs. WEY. 
Write te Cincinnati Bell Foundry Ce., Cincinnati, 0. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED _ PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
TO LEARN eS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


aries ranging from $20 
te $50 a week. 
Engravers Always in Demand 
We can teach you during a Tures Monrne’ 
Courss. _ Individual instruction, and our course 6e 
systematized as to give you a thorough knowledge 
of the work in the shortest possible time. 
Write or call on us before deciding your future 





BILHORN BROS., Chicago, III. 

















, trade. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ARTS INSTITUTE 
700 te 714 E. 40thSt. Chicago, Ill. 








present. 





SI I 


Grand Picture of the Disciples of Christ 
Convention at Communion Service in 


Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 25,000 people 
Actual panoramic photograph, 


9x65 in.; price $2.50 express prepaid. 


R. W. Johnston Studios, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


SHORT LINE EAST 


Eight New York Trains 


Every Day 


OVER THE PENNSYLVANIA SHORT LINES 








Starting from Chicago as follows: 


The New York Special . ...... . 
The Keystone Express ....... . 
The Manhattan Limited . ....... 
The Pennsylvania Special . ..... . 
The Atlantic Express . . .... . 


The Pennsylvania Limited . ..... . 3: 


The Eastern Express . . . ...... 
The New York Express . . ..... . 


The Pennsylvania Short Line has a perfect road-bed; 
is double tracked with heaviest steel; is stone ballasted 
and remarkably free from dust all the way from Chicago 


to New York. 


Chicago ticket office, 248 South Clark Street, oppo- 


site Post Office. 








CG. L. KIMBALL, Assistant Gen. Pass. Agent 


8:15 a. m. 


NUMBER TWO, SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 

























